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\FOR HUMOURS OF THE BLOOD, 


There is no remedy known to Science to compare with 


LAMPLOUGHS 
PYRETIG SALINE! 


T searches the Stomach, Liver, and Kidneys, Eradicates Noxious Elements, 
Cools and Swectens the System, Acts on the Biliary and Digestive Organs, Assists 
T restion, aud Keeps the Bowels in Perfect Order. 


} Administered with a little Lamptoven’s Lime Frorr Syrup, it*forms the most 
delicious thirst-quencher. 
CHILDREN TAKE IT, AND ASK FOR MORE. 
In Glass Stoppered Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., Ils., and 21s. each. 

Of all Chemists everywhere. *. Full directions for use accompany each Bottle. 
DON’T ACCEPT A SUBSTITUTE, BUT GET 
LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE 
FROM YOUR CHEMIST; 

Or, H. LAMPLOUGH, Ltd., 113, Holborn; 134, Cheapside; 9a, Old 
Broad St.; 42, Fenchurch S8t.; and 167, Strand, LONDON. 
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Dorit (ough-use FALSE 


They at once check the Cough 
and remove the cause, 


The nrivalled or offers made and teeth 
j ‘ held over until accepted. 

One Lozenge alone re'ieves, (Estd. 1833.) 
Sold everywhere, Tins 134d. cach. 
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Che Slower of the Flock. 


By W. E. NORRIS, 


AUTHOR OF ‘MDLLE. DE Mersac,’ ‘Turritpy HALL,’ ‘Masor 
AND MINOR,’ ‘THE WIDOWER,’ ETC. 


Carter I. 
THE LADY FROM NEW YORK. 


P ELL now,” said Mrs. Van Rees, “ that is what I call a 
perfectly beautiful young man!” 

Any compatriot of hers would have perceived at once by her 
intonation, as well as by something undefinable in her appearance, 
that she hailed from New York; but the tall, grave, elderly 
man who had just been introduced to her, and who stood at 
her elbow, only knew that she was an American, that she was 
uncommonly handsome and well-dressed, and that she amused 
him immensely. A reminiscent smile was still hovering about 
his lips, provoked by some quick remark of hers which she 
had already forgotten, and—being himself of a rather leisurely, 
deliberate habit—he gazed for a minute across the crowded 
drawingroom of the great house in Piccadilly before he identified 
the subject of her flattering ejaculation. 

“Oh, yes; that’s Charlie Strode, a nephew of our host's,” he 
said at length. 

“ You take a great weight off my mind!” cried Mrs. Van Rees. 
“T was afraid you were going to tell me that he was the major- 
domo or the head footman or some such splendid functionary. 
Does Mr. Charlie Strode always walk about arrayed in that style, 
like Solomon in all his glory?” 

“Not always,” her neighbour replied. “I suppose he has 
looked in on his way back from the levee, which accounts for his 
wearing the uniform of the 30th Lancers, to which he belongs. 
It is a smart uniform, certainly, and Charlie is a smart young 
fellow.” 
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“We don’t use the adjective in the same way as you do over 
here,” Mrs. Van Rees remarked; “still, I should say that it was 
real smart of him, in our sense of the word, to exhibit himself 
in his fighting clothes when he gets a chance. No wonder he 
consented to come to tea with his uncle and aunt!” 

Her companion laughed. ‘“ Fine feathers make fine birds,” he 
agreed ; “ but Charlie Strode can afford to dispense with them. 
He is, as you say, a perfectly beautiful youth, and he has, or will 
have, any amount of money into the bargain; so he might appear 
in rags and tatters if he chose. Social distinction in London 
means wealth nowadays; nothing else counts. You won’t find 
us very different from your own people in that respect, I daresay.” 

Mrs. Van Rees expressed a hope, coupled with a conviction, 
that she would. She had not been long in England; but she 
had kept her bright brown eyes open and they had transmitted 
to her alert brain a vast number of novel and interesting im- 
pressions. Whether she liked Englishmen and Englishwomen 
in the mass or not she was as yet uncertain; but she was quite 
sure that they did not in the least resemble Americans. In- 
dividual members of the British nation she knew and liked well 
enough, having met them in New York and having found them 
very hospitably disposed, now that—largely in response to their 
entreaties—she had decided to cross the Atlantic. She was rich, 
she was a widow, she was childless; and her late husband, who 
had been an old man when she married him, and whose remains 
had been resting for two years past beneath a huge superstructure 
of marble in Greenwood cemetery, had not left her inconsolable. 
Nevertheless, it was not with any view to replacing him by a 
titled successor that she had set forth on her travels. Such 
designs might plausibly be, and were doubtless destined to be, 
imputed to her; but the truth was that she asked for nothing 
better than to amuse herself and to enlarge her acquaintance 
with the wide world. 

The pursuit of the above legitimate aims had landed her, 
on this fine afternoon of early summer, in Lord Carshalton’s 
imposing Piccadilly mansion and had incidentally brought about 
her introduction to numerous more or less distinguished persons. 
Mrs. Rideout, his lordship’s daughter, who had formed a rapid 
intimacy with Mrs. Van Rees in America some months previously, 
was determined that London should display itself under a 
becoming aspect to that attractive and slightly critical lady: 
and such were Mrs. Rideout’s energy and perseverance that 
there was every probability of London’s doing its best to smile 
upon the stranger. Lilian Rideout, a tull, fresh-coloured woman 
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of the robust type which has become so frequent in these closing 
years of the century, did not herself, it is true, care very 
much about society, being—like her sport-loving husband—a 
good deal more interested in out-door amusements; still she 
knew everybody and went everywhere, so that she was a sufficiently 
capable sponsor. She presently approached the flower-bedecked 
embrasure in the window where her friend was seated, and 
inquired how the latter was getting on. 

“As well as can be expected, thank you,” Mrs. Van Rees 
made answer; “I have been busily engaged in taking notes 
for the last half-hour, and when I have time to put them together 
a delicious harmony will be the result, I am sure. You are a 
little perplexing just at first, because you don’t seem to cultivate 
the art of being intelligible, and you are apt to burst out laughing 
at requests for explanations—as if it were so irresistibly funny 
that the inquirer shouldn't know. Moreover, you never by 
any chance pronounce people’s names audibly when you present 
them to eager and uninformed aliens. Who, for instance, is 
the pleasant-spoken old gentleman who has just moved away 
and who has been making himself as agreeable as if he didn’t, 
at the back of his mind, regard me in the light of a quaint 
barbarian ?” 

“Qh, that is Lord Tynemouth!” replied Mrs. Rideout. ‘“ He 
isn’t an old gentleman, though—not more than five-and-forty, 
anyhow—and I’m quite sure that he can’t have detected any 
trace of barbarism in you !” 

Mrs. Rideout was given to accepting her friend’s statements— 
for the matter of that, to accepting everybody’s statements— 
in a strictly literal sense, and she was not a little afraid of giving 
umbrage to American susceptibility. “If he laughed,” she 
judged it expedient to add, “that must have been because you 
say such clever and original things. You may depend upon it 
that he wasn’t laughing at you.” 

“So he is a lord, is he?” Mrs. Van Rees resumed without 
noticing this not very adrvit disclaimer. “It seems to me that 
you are most of you lords and ladies here.” 

“Yes, it isn’t much of a distinction, though of course there 
are lords and lords, you know.” 

Mrs. Van Rees nodded. She was vaguely under the impression 
that Lord Carshalton did not belong to the very choicest variety 
of the species; but, as requests for information upon such a point 
could scarcely be addressed to his daughter, she only remarked : 

“Lord Tynemouth tells me that wealth has become the sole 
title to social distinction with you. Is that so?” 
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“Oh, yes; that is so, and that accounts for our own social 
distinction,” Mrs. Rideout answered quite candidly. ‘“ Not that 
we are absolute parvenus; for the house of Strode was a great 
financial institution when George the Third was king. Still, we 
aren’t the real thing—like Lord Tynemouth, for instance.” 

“Lord Tynemouth is the real thing, then ?” 

“Warranted genuine! He can trace back to the Plantagenets, 
and his pride is only equalled by his poverty. To do him justice, 
he doesn’t obtrude either, though.” 

“This makes him quite interesting,” Mrs. Van Rees gravely 
observed. 

“He is really interesting; I am quite sure you will get on 
with him when you know him better,’ Mrs. Rideout declared 
with a certain eagerness. “Shall I call him back ?” 

Mrs. Van Rees laughed, showing her white, regular teeth. 
“No, thanks; he has been on duty long enough for one afternoon. 
Besides, I shall have other opportunities of cultivating his ac- 
quaintance ; for he has kindly promised to call upon me. What 
you might do, if you were inclined to be very amiable, would 
be to introduce your brilliant young cousin to me. The one 
in the superlative uniform, I mean.” 

“Charlie?—oh, certainly! Charlie shall be led up to you, 
uniform and all, as soon as I can get hold of him,” the accom- 
modating Mrs. Rideout returned. “He will be much flattered 
when he is told that you honour him so far as to wish it.” 

But this was said almost in disappointed accents, and Mrs. 
Van Rees understood, with some inward amusement (for indeed 
the simple, good-natured Lilian and her simple, good-natured 
schemes were anything but perplexing), what was not said, 
but implied: “Charlie is no good—much too young and pros- 
perous and contented with his easy bachelorhood! Now, Lord 
Tynemouth, a friend of mine whom I can confidently recommend, 
is of suitable age, and his blue blood may be looked upon as 
an equivalent to your dollars. It would be so nice if you and 
he could come to an arrangement!” 

Mrs. Van Rees was well aware that her female friends could 
hardly have been her friends had they not been given to devising 
matrimonial arrangements on her behalf, and she did not in 
the least resent such arrangements, little though she may have 
felt disposed to fall in with them. Nor, as far as ‘that went, 
did she particularly resent the subsequent non-appearance of 
the young cavalry officer, who seemed to require a good deal 
of finding or a good deal of persuading. After Mrs. Rideout 
had started off in search of him, Lord Carshalton, a bald, rosy 
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plump old person, bustled up, with his hands tucked under 
his coat-tails, and began to discourse affably about silver and trusts 
and the relations between capital and labour—topics which 
he evidently thought must be of absorbing importance to one 
of her nationality. Then Lajy Carshalton, who was a duke’s 
daughter and a very great lady in the philanthropic world, 
crossed the room to say how much she hoped that Mrs. Van 
Rees was in sympathy with certain projects for the better 
housing of the poor. To this the American lady replied that 
she was willing to sympathise to the extent of £10, but that 
what preoccupied her most for the moment was the question 
of housing the relatively rich, and that her agent, so far, had 
been unable to discover for her a domicile in London of moderate 
dimensions at anything like a moderate rental. Thereupon, Lord 
Tynemouth, who had drifted back, struck into the conversation 
and ventured to propose his own town residence in Lowndes 
Square. 

“It isn’t a bad sort of a house,” he said. “I am living ina 
corner of it myself at present; but I am ready to turn out at 
&@ moment’s notice, and I wouldn’t overcharge you. It might 
be worth your while just to have a look at it.” 

He spoke with a certain suppressed eagerness, not devoid 
of significance and pathos. Mrs. Van Rees did not as yet know 
that he was a widower, crippled by the extravagances of his 
late wife, and desirous not so much of forming a fresh alliance 
as of eking out his diminished rent-roll by some honest means 
or other; but so quick was she at reading her fellow-creatures, 
and so prompt was her imagination to help her towards con- 
clusions, that she felt more than half inclined to say she would 
take the Lowndes Square house without even looking at it. She 
did not say anything quite so ridiculous as that; but she was 
in the act of declaring that Lowndes Square (which might have 
been in Islington or Whitechapel for anything that she knew 
to the contrary) was the very situation to suit her, when a sudden, 
interposing vision of scarlet and blue and gold gave another 
turn to her thoughts. 

This was Charlie Strode making his tardy bow; and really 
if he had looked magnificent at a distance, he looked almost 
more so at close quarters. Mrs. Van Rees surveyed his well- 
shaped, close-cropped head, his dark-blue eyes, his straight, black 
eyebrows and his curved lips, which were jarted in a pleasant 
smile. “Iam going to like you!” she said to herself instantly 
and decisively. 

It was her habit to make up her mind at first sight whether 
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she was going to like strangers or not, and she seldom changed 
it. As for Charlie, who liked most people and who neither 
foresaw nor troubled his head about ultimate developments of 
acquaintanceship, he only thought that Lilian’s little American 
friend had the apperrance of being “a good sort.” In this he 
was not mistaken. Little, as regarded her person, Mrs. Van 
Rees unquestionably was; but her person was the only small 
thing about her, nor did that suffer in comeliness by reason of 
its diminutive proportions. Perhaps she was not, strictly speaking, 
pretty, with her turned-up nose and her slightly prominent chin; 
but nobody who had been privileged to spend five minutes in 
her company would have dreamed of denying that she was 
attractive. Charlie Strode did not require that length of time 
to recognise in her a kindred spirit; so evident was it to him 
that she shared his view of existence and was wisely determined, 
as he himself was, to get all the fun that there was to be got 
out of it. How she managed to convey the above impression 
it would involve a somewhat tedious analytical disqnisition to 
explain; but it may be said of Mrs. Van Rees that she never 
failed to imbue her interlocutors at starting with the conviction 
that she was of one mind with them. 

“Don’t you want to come and call upon me at my Albemarle 
Street hotel?” she asked, after her neighbour had told her 
that his regiment was now quartered at Hounslow and had 
favoured her with numerous particulars relating to his habitual 
sports and pastimes. 

Charlie instantly and emphatically replied that he did. 

“ Well, you will find me in my stuffy little parlour most days 
about this hour. I am looking out for a house; but I am still 
homeless, and I needu’t tell you that I am not in London society 
yet.” 

“Lilian will soon make that all right,” the young man 
confidently affirmed. 

“So she is kind enough to promise.” 

“And my mother, I'm sure, will be delighted to do what 
she can when she comes up, which will be in the course of a 
week, I expect.” 

“Oh, you have a mother! Tell me all about her.” 

“ About my mother ?” echoed Charlie, looking a little puzzled. 
“Well, I don’t know that there’s very much to be said about 
her. She’s—she’s my mother, you know.” 

“No doubt that is quite enough for any woman to be; still 
she may possess some minor virtues or accomplishments.” 

Charlie laughed. ‘What I mean is that a man can’t very 
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well describe his own mother,” said he. ‘ You'll see her soon, 
and you'll find her—what shall I say?—a very nice old lady, 
as old ladies go. I’m afraid I shouldn’t know how to begin 
telling you about her; but I'll tell her about you this evening, 
when I go down to Datchet, where she has a little place on 
the banks of the river. I haven’t paid my respects at home 
since we were moved up from York to Hounslow.” 

“ A widow?” Mrs. Van Rees inquired. 

“Bless your soul! no; my father is all there. Or rather, 
he is there from dinner until early breakfast. The rest of the 
time he spends in the City, where he is no end of a swell. In 
point of fact, he represents Strode and Son nowadays.” 

“ But you don’t represent Son ?” 

The young Lancer grinned. “ Not in that way, praise Heaven! 
My younger brother Sam does, after a fashion, for he has been 
put into the business; but of course he isn’t a partner yet, nor 
likely to be before his hair is grey. All the same, he will be 
a richer man than I shall, I daresay.” 

“Fortunate Sumuel!—and still more fortunate you! Because 
I take it that you have, and will have, all the money you want.” 

“Oh, yes; I don’t suppose I shall starve.” 

“Opulence and health and—other advantages which I won’t 
make you blush by specifying! Well, 1 hope you are satisfied. 
Don’t go and marry a frizzle-wigged young woman from behind a 
refreshment bar.” 

“Mercy upon us! Why should 1?” 

“There isn’t any good reason why you should; but there 
might be a bad one, and human destinies have an atrocious 
tendency to balance themselves. Now I must wrench myself 
away; for I see that everybody is retiring, and I am nervously 
anxious to do what everybody else does in a country where it 
is strictly forbidden to be unusual. Good-bye; don’t forget 
that Brown’s Hotel provides me, and everyone who is amiable 
enough to ask for me, with tea at half-past five daily until 
further notice.” 


Cuapter II, 
THE DOMESTIC CIRCLE. 
EveryTHING in this world has to be described in relative terms, 
and everything associated with the house and family of Strode 


was on a scale so relatively extensive that Charlie might naturally 
enough allude to his mother’s riverside residence at Datchet as 
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“ little place.” Ordinary mortals would have called Meads 
a biggish place, although the actual building, long, low and 
irregular, had somewhat the appearance of a magnified cottage. 
Many acres of pleasure-grounds surrounded it on all sides; its 
wide smooth lawns, upon which no daisy was ever suffered to 
show an impertinent little face, were justly celebrated; and the 
flower-yarden, which was the joy of Lady Caroline Strode’s heart, 
produced a sufficiency of blooms to meet even the extortionate 
requirements of the establishment in Chesterfield Gardens during 
the London season. Meads was Lady Caroline’s own property, 
having been bequeathed to her by a deceased relative, and it 
was at Meads that she loved to spend as many months as the 
duties of an exalted social position would allow her. 

She was pottering about amongst her roses on that fine summer 
evening with which we are concerned—a little, roundabout woman 
of homely aspect, with a mushroom straw hat perched on the 
top of her cap, a pair of spectacles upon her nose and a hoe 
grasped in her right hand. The gardeners had been neglecting 
their work—she employed so many gardeners that they could 
scarcely be expected to do otherwise—and the necessary exertions 
which thus devolved upon her had brought a fine colour into her 
cheeks. 

“Bother these nasty maggots!” she was muttering, while 
she pinched a leaf between her finger and thumb, “as if green 
fly and mildew weren’t enough without them.” 

The young man who had strolled across the grass behind her, 
unperceived, gave her a friendly little poke in the back; where- 
upon she whisked round, dropped her hoe and enfolded him, 
in a swift maternal hug. 

“My dear boy,” she exclaimed, “how you made me jump! 
Well, and how are you? I thought you wouldn’t be here before 
dinner-time.” 

“It is getting on for dinner-time, and 1’m as fit as possible, 
thanks,” Charlie replied. “I needn’t ask how you are, mother, 
for it’s very evident that you’re as capable of manual labour as 
ever.” 

“Somebody must look after things,” Lady Caroline observed , 
sighing, “and by this day week there will be nobody to look 
after my poor garden any more, worse luck! All the same, 
I’m not as young as I was, and I’ve broken my back, besides 
driving all the blood into my head. Come and see the carnations ; 
they really are good, though I say it!” 

They really were good, and Charlie, who would have been 
puzzled to distinguish between a carnation and a picotee, said 
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what he knew that he was required to say in their praise, after 
inspecting them. Then he had to undergo the customary 
catechising. Had he been a good boy all this time? No en- 
tanglements with Yorkshire ladies? Come! that was all right. 
And how about bills ? 

“Ah, well! you had better speak to your father,” Lady Caroline 
remarked, on receiving a somewhat less satisfactory answer to 
this query; “I’ve spent all my pocket-money.” 

Speaking to his father was a simple, recurrent process which, 
as Charlie had learned by experience, might be relied upon to 
produce the desired result with a minimum of discomfort. 
Mr. Strode, in the eyes of his family, was like the Emperor of 
Russia, who, when in want of a supply of the circulating medium, 
has but to dip his hand into the chest and help himself. Possibly 
the Emperor of Russia may resemble Mr. Strode in respect of 
being rather frequently called upon to help others. 

“TI suppose you met all the world at Isabella’s tea-fight,” Lady 
Caroline resumed presently. ‘“ Anybody new ?—anybody nice?” 

“ Yes, a Mrs. Van Rees,” her son replied, “an American widow, 
brand-new and quite nice, upon whom I promised that you would 
call.” 

Lady Caroline’s round, greyish-blue eyes peered up instantly 
and suspiciously above her spectacles. She was in constant terror 
lest her eldest son, the flower of the Strode flock, should fall a 
victim to some ambitious and undesirable woman. 

“T don’t know that I shall,” she returned curtly; “Im not 
so sure about these American widows who are becoming so 
frequent. Where did Isabella pick her up?” 

“Oh, she’s all right!” Charlie declared, laughing. ‘She's 
a friend of Lilian’s I believe, and she isn’t particularly young, 
At least, I shouldn’t think she was; but I didn’t examine her 
very closely.” 

This he said because he perfectly understood his mother’s 
misgivings and because he wanted her to be civil to the American 
lady ; but indeed it was true enough that it had not occurred to 
him to form any speculations with regard to Mrs. Van Rees’s age. 

“H’m!” grunted Lady Caroline, only partially reassured ; 
‘‘you wouldn't be so anxious to add her to my overgrown 
visiting-list if she were old and ugly, that’s certain! Oh, what 
a list it is!—and what a spell of hard labour lies before me !— 
and how much, much rather I would stay down here, weeding 
the herbaceous borders, than waste the best part of my blessed 
summer in London! But what’s the use of grumbling ?—duty 
must be faced. Besides, there’s Lucy now.” 
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“ Ah, by the way, how is Lucy getting on?” 

“Quite satisfactorily, so far. She is a good little girl and 
a companion for me in my old age; I am rather sorry that one 
of my first duties will be to get her off, if I can.” 

“ You'll do that easily enough. She’s pretty, you know.” 

“No, not pretty,” said Lady Caroline dispassionately; “I 
can’t call her pretty. Still, as I say, she’s good. Without a 
brass farthing, of course; but perhaps your father will do 
something for her when she marries. I really think he ought. 
Good gracious! is that the dressing-gong ?” 

“No, it isn’t,’ answered Charlie, composedly ; “it’s the dinner- 
gong. The dressing-gong went half-an-hour ago.” 

Lady Caroline trotted towards the house as fast as her short 
legs would carry her. Mr. Strode did not like to be kept waiting 
for dinner, and she was under the illusion that she never did keep 
him waiting long. As a matter of fact, he seldom had to wait 
less than twenty minutes. 

“Well, you aren’t dressed either,” she remarked breathlessly 
to her son, as she paused for an instant under the porch; “ that’s 
one comfort. It’s as much your fault as mine, and you will have 
to be forgiven, seeing that it’s your first evening.” 

He was quite sure to be forgiven, not because it was his first 
evening, still less because it was his first offence—which it was 
very far from being—but because the family had long ago 
recognised as an established axiom that Charlie could do no 
wrong. When he strolled into the drawingroom, arrayed in a 
beautiful smoking-suit of silver-grey plush, ten minutes after 
his flushed mother had bustled downstairs, the careworn and 
slightly peevish countenance of Mr. Strode became illumined 
with welcoming smiles. Yet Mr. Strode was old-fashioned 
enough to consider that dining in smoking-clothes was a 
slovenly and disrespectful habit. Assuredly, he would have 
condoned no such liberty on the part of his second son Sam 
—who, to be sure, had reddish hair and a snub nose. It is 
often asserted that good looks are unimportant in the male 
section of the human race, but the people who maintain that 
theory must surely be either insincere or very incompetent 
observers of the drama of life. 

So nothing but admiration and affection awaited this fortunate 
youth at the hands of those who presently sat down to dinner 
with him. One and all, they prostrated themselves, so to speak, 
at his feet, and he accepted their homage in that amiable, un- 
affected spirit which is apt to characterise the indisputably 
eminent. Mr. Strode, that tall, spare, grave man, with the 
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bowed shoulders and the scanty supply of grey hair and whisker, 
did not say much; but then Mr. Strode never did say much. 
The City, and the magnitude of the affairs with which he was 
concerned therein, had crushed all power of light conversation 
out of him. Sam, however, who revered in his’ elder .brother 
a cricketer even better, and a shot and horseman very much 
better, than himself, was loquaciously interrogative, while Lucy 
Bramston struck in, every now and again, with diffident inter- 
polations which showed that she also was appreciative of her 
privileges. 

Lucy Bramston, an orphan distantly related to Lady Caroline, 
was a recent addition to the family circle. She had not been 
exactly adopted—Mr. Strode, being a prudent man of business, 
objected to the use of that term—but it was pretty well under- 
stood that her home, until she should marry, was to be with the 
lady whom she had been instructed to call her aunt; and this 
was a lucky arrangement for her, inasmuch as there was no 
competition for the honour of giving the poor girl shelter. 
Lady Caroline had scarcely done her justice in declaring that 
she was not pretty. Youth and health may almost be said to 
constitute beauty in themselves, and Lucy could at least boast 
of a slim, graceful figure and a clear complexion. For the rest, 
she had a low forehead, abundant dark hair, and a charmingly 
bright smile which, as often as it appeared, quite transfigured 
her somewhat irregular features. A young woman may be 
worse equipped for purposes of conquest; and so, to tell the 
truth, Charlie (who was a bit of a connoisseur) thought. He 
had already seen something—not very much—of her, and they 
had got on well together; for with whom did Charlie not get 
on? But there was no danger, in Lady Caroline’s opinion, of 
their getting on too well. Some perils are too absurd to be 
worth taking into serious account, and it is to be feared that her 
ladyship mentally classed Miss Bramston with milliners, house- 
maids and other obviously impossible females, so far as the 
flower of the flock was concerned. As for Sam, who seemed to 
be a little smitten with the orphan—well, Sam was welcome to 
marry her if he liked, and if she liked him. It could not, when 
you came to think of it, matter very greatly whom Sam might 
marry. 

Such being the good lady’s views and sentiments, she peacefully 
composed herself to slumber in the drawingroom after dinner— 
somewhat fatigued with her horticultural exertions—and left the 
young folks to their own devices. Mr. Strode, busy, as usual, 
with telegrams and correspondence, did not sit long over his wine; 
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so that the two young men were soon free to take their cigarettes 
out into the garden, where they were presently joinel by Miss 
Lucy. 

“Aunt Caroline has begun to snore,” the girl announced, 
explanatorily. 

“Quite the best thing she can do, bless her!” her ladyship’s 
eldest son remarked. “Now, I wonder what would be the best 
thing for us to do on such a fine, warm evening. Sam, if you 
were a good chap—and there isn’t the least doubt about your 
being an awfully good chap—you would take this coat of mine 
into the house and lend me a blazer. Then, while you were at 
it, you might bring a supply of cushions back with you.” 

“What do you want with cushions?” Miss Bramston inquired. 

“T want them to make you comfortable in the punt,” answered 
Charlie. “I’m going to give myself a little healthy exercise and 
take you a short way up the river.” 

He was in the habit of proclaiming his intentions like that, and 
other people were quite in the habit of cheerfully acquiescing. 
Sam, for example, made haste to obey orders without a murmur, 
although it was not, perhaps, the best fun in the world for him 
to be cavalierly dismissed while Charlie and the girl for whom he 
happened to cherish a modest, mute adoration explored the smooth 
reaches of the Thames together beneath the rising moon. His 
dismissal was as much a matter of course as if it had been un- 
civilly put into words, and he did not even dream of offering the 
proverbially superfluous company of a third person. “ They can’t 
possibly want me,” he told himself. 

Naturally, they could not, and did not. If this proves them a 
selfish pair, it probably proves them no worse than the writer and 
the readers of these pages; for who ever hesitates to accept a 
sacrifice which appears to be willingly incurred? For Lucy 
Bramston, moreover, it may be pleaded in extenuation that Sam 
was always at her beck and call after business hours, whereas 
Charlie was a rara avis, with whom her opportunities of inter- 
course were, and were certain to remain, few and far between. 
Therefore, she took what Heaven sent her, and was happy—wisely 
or unwisely, but, at any rate, inevitably. 

To be sure, she had no illusions. She was well aware that 
that magnificent, athletic youth, who could punt up-stream 
without unbecoming heat or loss of breath, and who discoursed 
so sympathetically to her as she reclined there in the half- 
darkness, was destined for her betters; but that did not prevent 
her from delighting in his society, nor did it interfere with her 
sense that she was in the act of laying up for herself golden 
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memories. The past, when all is said, remains a permanent 
possession, and perhaps Lucy will never to the end of her days 
be able to contemplate Windsor Castle by moonlight without 
one of those bitter-sweet pangs which are so closely akin to 
pleasure and which few of us who occasionally experience them 
would care to surrender. 

“Oh, but you mustn’t!” Charlie exclaimed, in response to a 
statement which he had deliberately elicited. “It would be 
monstrous of you to go and marry the first man that may 
turn up merely for the sake of gaining what people call 
independence.” 

“TI know it won’t be independence,” the girl returned; “I 
can’t expect that. But married women have at least a claim to 
be housed and fed and clothed, and I have no claim at all upon 
Aunt Caroline, kind and generous though she is. Besides, I 
really don’t think that I so very much mind. It isn’t as if 
I had lost my heart to somebody whom I couldn’t marry.” 

Charlie made the sort of rejoinder that seemed suitable to the 
circumstances and surroundings. He had but one method—a 
time-honoured method—with members of Lucy’s sex, and this had 
become so nearly a second nature to him that he could scarcely 
be blamed for adopting it. He meant no harm—had really meant 
no particular harm in the course of innumerable previous 
philanderings out of which he had been lucky enough to effect 
his escape—he did not take himself too seriously, and may, so 
far as he thought about the matter at all, have hoped that his 
mother’s protégée would not fall into that error. She seemed to 
be a very sensible girl, and she certainly talked like one. 

Nevertheless, she ended by becoming a little troubled. She 
resolutely changed a subject upon which perhaps enough had 
been said, and declined to discuss herself and her prospects any 
longer. It was easier, safer, and quite as agreeable to her 
companion, she found, to discuss the glorious victories of the 
30th Lancers at polo. Only when, after an hour or more of 
conversation to which anybody might have listened, the time 
came to chain up the punt at the end of the lawn and disembark, 
that young reprobate could not resist the temptation to revert to 
a delicate topic. 

“You won’t—will you?” he whispered in persuasive accents, 
while he held Lucy’s hand and assisted her to land. 

She replied, without any pretence of misunderstanding him, “I 
am afraid I must.” 

“Qh, but you mustn’t!” he exclaimed, still retaining possession 
of her slim fingers. ‘It would be too monstrous—too horrible !” 
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He added, after a moment, “I shall have to change my opinion 
of you altogether if you do. But then, I don’t suppose you attach 
any great value to my good opinion.” 

She valued it so highly, poor girl, that she was fain to make 
a most imprudent reply. “I don’t want you to think badly of 
me; I don’t want anybody to think badly of me; but—what can 
Ido? Very few people are absolutely free to pick and choose. 
Even you yourself, perhaps i 

“ Ah, there it is!” sighed Charlie, quick to perceive and seize 
his advantage; “one can’t be independent so long as one has a 
father and a mother who have obstinate prejudices and ambitions. 
All the same, I'll make a humble fight for independence if you 
will. Is it a bargain?” 

“T don’t quite know what you mean,” she returned faintly. 

That was the less surprising, inasmuch as he himself scarcely 
knew. What he said, however, was, “I should like you to promise 
me that you will never marry a man whom you don’t love. 
It’s for your sake, not for my own, that I venture to make that 
petition.” 

Who could resist an appeal at once-so disinterested and so 
pathetic? Not, apparently, Miss Lucy Bramston, who, after 
remaining momentarily silent, answered hurriedly, with a sort 
of gasp, “ Very well—I’ll promise.” 

Thereupon, he raised her hand to his lips, respectfully grateful 
and appreciative, and never another word did they exchange 
while they paced, side by side, across the dark garden towards 
the open window at which the patient Sam was seated, awaiting 
their return. Lady Caroline was still asleep, and Mr. Strode 
had not emerged from the library. 


Cuapter III, 
TAKING NOTES. 


AFTER a very cursory survey, Mrs. Van Rees decided to become 
the tenant of that house in Lowndes Square. It was a commo- 
dious dwelling, and if the furniture was a trifle the worse for 
wear, that was a matter of secondary importance to a lady who 
had not only plenty of cash in hand, but all the taste that was 
required for making good deficiencies. She found amusement 
during a week in purchasing pretty things. She gave orders to 
the neighbouring florist which caused that enterprising trades- 
man to rub his hands beneath the counter and tacitly thank God 
for having created the United States; finally, she donned her 
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newest clothes (but, indeed, they were almost all new), and sat at 
home from 5.30 p.m. onwards to receive visitors. 

These turned up in inspiritingly large numbers. Her noble 
landlord, who had from the first appealed to her imagination and 
sympathy in his character of an authentic descendant of Cru- 
saders, discovered one excuse or another for making himself 
frequent, and was so evidently fascinated that she could not 
choose but smile upon him; the entire Strode clan, which had 
endless branches and affiliations, descended upon Lowndes Square, 
affable, friendly, hospitable; only one juvenile member of that 
family, who had been expected to call, and had said that he would 
call, seemed to be in no great hurry about redeeming his promise. 
However, he, too, was at length ushered into Mrs. Van Rees’s 
charmingly-decorated drawingroom one afternoon, and he at once 
explained that, if he had hitherto been remiss, this had been due 
to lack of time, not lack of inclination. Regimental work and 
regimental play (in the form of obligatory polo) had claimed him 
nearly every day, and nearly all day, he said. 

“You need not be so apologetic about it,” his hostess blandly 
remarked; “it is conceivable—or do you think it isn’t con- 
ceivable ?—that your absence has escaped notice.” 

Charlie laughed, as he settled himself comfortably in a low 
chair. It was not easy to snub or annoy him, for experience had 
taught him that nobody was ever ill-natured enough to be really 
desirous of doing such a thing. 

“T suppose I deserve that nasty one,” said he. “All the same, 
it is a fact that I have been longing to look you up, and you were 
so nice to me that day at Aunt Isabella’s that I should be sorry 
to believe you hadn’t bestowed so much as a thought upon your 
very humble servant since.” 

“Tam always nice to everybody,” Mrs. Van Rees declared; “I 
make a point of it. In my country we are brought up to be nice 
to everybody. In my country, as you may have heard or read, 
there aren’t any privileged persons or classes.” 

Charlie thought he remembered to have heard or read that 
there were exclusive circles in New York society; but he mag- 
nanimously refrained from saying so. He only observed, in 
meditative accents, as he rose to take the cup of tea which had 
been poured out for him, “I call that rather disappointing of 
you.” 

“T was afraid you would,” returned the little lady; “but what 
can I say—I, who am nothing if not honest and candid? Would 
you like me to acknowledge that I have been wondering what had 
become of you?” 
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“ Yes, thanks,” Charlie replied ; “that is just what I should 
like.” 

“Then my honesty and candour shall be equal to the occasion. 
I have once or twice wondered what had become of you, and you 
may as well gratify my American inquisitiveness now.” 

He was not in the least unwilling to oblige her; he had no 
secrets—or, at any rate, very few which he did not take pleasure 
in imparting to a listener of the opposite sex—and if he enjoyed 
talking about himself, is it not the case that listeners of the 
opposite sex enjoy a form of conversation which they are fond of 
describing as being especially favoured by ours? However that 
may be, he interested and amused Mrs. Van Rees, who, with very 
little effort, turned him inside out, so to speak, in a brief space of 
time. She heard all about his various flirtations; she was made 
aware how this and that fair lady (although no names were 
mentioned) had compelled his attendance when he would far 
rather have been making his way to Lowndes Square; she was 
further informed that he was the owner of a small racing-stable, 
with which he had as yet been extraordinarily unlucky, and tbat 
he was not altogether happy on the subject of trainers’ bills, 
which would, to all appearance, have to be defrayed by his father, 
He interested and amused her, and her presentiment that she 
would like him was not falsified; but she also thought that she 
had never in her life before come across a more perfect specimen 
of the amiable, sincere, unconscious egotist. 

“T am glad,” she drily remarked at last, “that Heaven didn’t 
see fit to send me into the world in the capacity of one of your 
parents.” 

“So am I, by Jove!” ejaculated the young man, with much 
emphasis. 

“You think it wouldn’t have been such an easy matter to get 
me to pay your bills?” 

“No; I only mean that I prefer you to be what you are. As 
for paying up, I daresay ycu would have paid up all right. I’m 
almost sure you would.” 

“Oh, you’re hopeless !—you’re quite hopeless!” cried Mrs. Van 
Rees, breaking out into an abrupt peal of laughter which rang 
pleasantly in his ears, and provoked a prompt echo on his own 
part, although it would have puzzled him to say what the joke 
was. 

She could have told him, had he thought of asking her; but 
she would probably have chosen rather to keep him unen- 
lightened, for her sense of humour was one of her most valued 
possessions, and why should she risk any curtailment of its field ? 
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He announced, at the conclusion of a protracted interview, that 
his mother meant very shortly to give herself the pleasure of 
calling upon Mrs. Van Rees. “Ill take good care that she 
doesn’t forget,” he encouragingly added. 

“It is really too kind of you and her,” the destined recipient of 
this honour declared, without moving a muscle. 

“Not a bit of it!” Charlie returned; “quite the other way 
about! It is evident to me that you are going to have an un- 
manageably large acquaintance, and I thank my stars that I had 
the luck to be introduced to you before you began, as you very 
soon will, to refuse introductions.” 

Then he took his leave, and Mrs. Van Rees had another laugh, 
all to herself. 

On her return from the Park, some days later (she had hired a 
couple of carriages, and a pair of sufficiently showy job-horses), 
she found, amongst other cards on the hall-table, those of Mr. and 
Lady Caroline Strode, shortly after which came a formal invita- 
tion to dinner in Chesterfield Gardens. The date named was 
suspiciously near at hand; but Mrs. Van Rees did not yet know 
her London well enough to conclude that she had only been asked 
to fill a vacant place, nor, even if that probability had suggested 
i‘self to her mind, would she have deemed that self-respect com- 
pelled her to decline. Her self-respect was, in truth, so vast and 
so solid that she could well afford to despise petty social slights ; 
moreover, she was curious to see what Prince Charming’s 
belongings were like. 

She took stock of them, and classified them on the appointed 
evening, perceiving, almost at the first glance, that they were just 
what might have been expected. The taciturn, somewhat care- 
worn-looking father, the fond, good-natured mother, the red- 
headed younger brother, who was so obviously resigned to playing 
a younger brother’s part—such settings to a pearl of great price 
seemed only normal and natural; and when each of them in turn 
began to entertain her with eulogies of Charlie’s numerous 
physical and mental gifts, she felt that they were but fulfilling 
the modest purpose for which they appeared to have been created. 
The significance of Lady Caroline's persistent and slightly- 
troubled scrutiny did not immediately strike her, for she was 
anything but a vain woman, and, like many other ladies of her 
race, she already, at the age of seveu-and-twenty, looked upon 
the days of her youth as a finished chapter. “It must be the 
diamonds, I suppose,” she said to herself. 

She wore about her neck a single row of enormous stones which 
had doubtless cost the late Mr. Van Rees a small fortune; her 
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black and white dress—remotely symbolical of widowhood—had 
cost her perhaps ten times its intrinsic value, though even that 
may have been considerable. She was not, taking her all round, 
a figure to be ignored, notwithstanding the very fine birds in very 
fine plumage who were her fellow-guests. 

“Now, tell me who all these people are,” said she to the gentle- 
man who led her into the dining-room. 

He replied succinctly, after a glance round the table, “ They 
are people who are asking who you are. Except, of. course,” he 
added, “ those who already know.” 

“Those who already know,” observed Mrs. Van Rees, “form a 
strictly select band, and they don’t know much more of me than 
my name. Let me get even with the others by learning what 
their names are, please.” 

The names of the more distinguished amongst them were duly 
stated for her benefit, and she made a few rapid mental notes, as 
her custom was. 

“And the girl who is sitting next to Captain Strode?” she 
inquired presently. ‘“ Not the highly-coloured young woman on 
his right—the girl on his left hand, who is so pathetically in love 
with him.” 

Mrs. Van Rees’s neighbour laughed. “Oh, I hope she isn’t,” 
he answered ; “that would, indeed, be a rather pathetic state of 
affairs for her, poor thing! She is a Miss Bramston, I believe, a 
niece, or a cousin, or a ward, or something, of Lady Caroline’s— 
quite unworthy of a thought in connection with the magnificent 
Charles.” 

“ Where,” asked Mrs. Van Rees, “ does the advantage of being 
so magnificent come in, if you aren’t your own master, and can’t 
be permitted to marry a beggar maid?” 

Her interlocutor laughed again. “It comes in pretty nearly 
everywhere,” he answered. “ Precisely there, for instance, I 
should say. Many a man who has reached my mature age would 
be thankful enough now to have been preserved by juvenile 
magnificence from making a fool of himself.” 

“ That,” rejoined the American lady musingly, “is hardly the 
question.” 

But she did not deem it incumbent upon her to explain what 
the question was, and she began at once to discourse in an ani- 
mated and diverting style upon other topics. The problem which 
exercised her intelligence (she was fond of all problems which had 
her fellow-mortals for their subject) was whether, in an antiquated 
and prejudiced community, it was really possible to prevent young 
men from obeying the dictates of their natural affections. IEf so, 
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Captain Strode was entitled to sympathetic commiseration. If, 
on the other hand, he could claim, like the average Briton, to be 
nobody’s slave, what did he mean by the eloquent side-glances 
and the confidential whispers with which he favoured Miss 
Bramston at intervals throughout an interminable repast? Upon 
the answer that he might be able or willing to give to that per- 
tinent query must depend his future position in the esteem of a 
not unfriendly critic. 

The modern fashion of curtailed menus had not yet been adopted 
by Lady Caroline Strode, who, indeed, bothered herself very little 
about modern fashions, so it was not until a late hour that Mrs. 
Van Rees found occasion to beckon her young friend into a corner 
of the drawingroom where private intercourse was manageable. 
Having accomplished this, she proceeded to business with a direct 
rapidity which quite took his breath away. 

“Lucy Bramston!” he exclaimed, in unfeigned surprise—* you 
want to know what my intentions are about Lucy Bramston? 
But—am I bound to have any?” 

“ Absolutely bound,” Mrs. Van Rees replied. “ My eagle eye 
was upon you in the diningroom, and I saw what I saw. You 
are not bound to communicate your intentions to me, I admit; but 
I venture to recommend myself as a safe and sensible depositary 
of confessions.” 

Now, if there was one thing that Charlie enjoyed more than 
another, it was confiding his love-affairs to women with whom he 
was not, for the moment, in love. They always seemed to like it, 
and the process was always a more or less comforting one. 
Therefore, he devoted some time to explaining what a dear little 
girl Lucy was, how fond he had become of her, and how great 
were the difficulties in the way of his ever going the extreme 
length of espousing her. 

“T appreciate the difficulties,” Mrs. Van Rees remarked, when 
he had made an end of speaking; “I have been talking to her, 
and to your mother, too. Yes; I may say that I perceive the 
difficulties now. But what are you going to do about them?” 

“Well, I wasn’t thinking of doing anything very immediate,” 
the young man meekly avowed. 

“Then you are behaving rather badly, aren’t you?” 

“T don’t think so; upon my word, I don’t think so!” protested 
Charlie. ‘ You’re—you’re in such a desperate hurry !” 

“So would you be, if you cared for the girl.” 

“ Should I?” asked Charlie consideringly. ‘‘ Well, perhaps. Any- 
how, I don’t see how you can call it behaving badly to do nothing 
at all, Why are you so anxious to marry me to Lucy, I wonder?” 
02 
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“Tam not a bit anxious,’ Mrs. Van Rees replied; “as far as 
an outsider can judge, the marriage wouldn’t turn out too well. 
As far as an outsider can judge, she is just what you call her—a 
dear little girl—and men of your sort soon tire of dear little girls. 
Still, that is no reason for breaking her heart. Shall I give you a 
piece of good advice ?” 

“ Yes, please.” 

“ Behave well, then, and do nothing at all. Of course, I mean 
really nothing at all. But I am very much afraid that you won't 
behave well, and that I shall have te give you totally different 
advice the next time that you do me the honour to apply. | 
take it for granted, you see, that I shall receive further appli- 
cations.” 

“Oh, yes; you may take that for granted. But, in the mean- 
time, I am going to behave awfully well!” Charlie resolutely and 
virtuously affirmed. 

“We shall see,” returned Mrs. Van Rees, getting up. “ For 
the present, good behaviour on my part seems to involve depar- 
ture. Many thanks for throwing the doors of your parental 
mansion open to me. I’ve had-a delightful and instructive 
evening.” 


Cuapter LY. 
SAM THE SUBLIME. 


Sam Srropz, when in London, dwelt, as he had done from the 
conclusion of his University and the commencement of his 
business career, in Chesterfield Gardens. He was not at all the 
sort of young man to hanker after bachelor quarters of his own— 
otherwise he might, no doubt, have had them—and the small 
upper chamber which was associated for him with pleasant 
memories of boyhood continued to satisfy his modest require- 
ments. A full-fledged bird who sees fit to linger in the parental 
nest is liable, of course, to certain inconveniences and restraints ; 
but if Sam had ever been conscious of these—which is doubtful— 
he must have felt that they were amply compensated for now 
that Lucy Bramston had become one of the family. Lucy, it 
was true, was a débutante whom her capable chaperon was bent 
upon introducing far and wide, and Sam not unnaturally deemed 
her to be a débutante of such exquisite beauty that throngs of 
eager suitors must be expected to divert her thoughts from 
humble persons who stayed at home; still she was not very 
often asked out to dinner, whereas Mr. and Lady Caroline Strode 
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were; so that in this way an occasional innings fell to the lot 
of a humble and stay-at-home person. 

Dining thus, one evening, téte-d-téte with the object of tender 
affections at which he had never done more than very discreetly 
hint, he remarked, with the rather gruff abruptness which was 
wont to characterise his utterances, “ They haven’t spoilt you yet; 
I'm glad of that!” 

“Who hasn’t spoilt me?” the girl inquired in surprised 
accents. “Nobody that I know of is at all likely to try. Unless 
you mean Aunt Caroline.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean her; she isn’t given to spoiling anybody.” 

“Not even your brother?” 

“Charlie can’t be spoilt ; he is much too good a fellow for that. 
I don’t suppose,” continued Sam, warming to a theme which 
always moved him to enthusiasm, “that you could find another 
man in England who has had half as much to turn his head 
as Charlie has, yet who doesn’t put on an atom of side, in spite of 
it all. But what I meant was that you aren’t beginning to put 
on side either. You aren’t a bit elated—at least, you don’t seem 
to be—by the attentions of the gay young dogs whom you have 
been meeting night after night since you came to London.” 

“T am afraid I can’t claim any credit for that,” answered 
Lucy. “If you went to balls yourselfi—why don’t you?—you 
would know that the gay young dogs, as you call them, don’t 
overwhelm me with their attentions. There isn’t any particular 
reason why they should, you see.” 

Sam was of opinion that they must be either stone-blind or 
idiotic if they didn’t. He was almost ready to quarrel with 
those imaginary youths for their insensibility, little though he 
wished them to succeed in robbing him of his ewe-lamb. But 
when Lucy, in her quiet, matter-of-fact way, reminded him that 
she had neither rank nor riches, and that Lady Caroline. had 
from the first warned her against turning up her nose at the 
elderly, he was fain to grunt acquiescingly. Although he did 
not go to balls and shunned the smart folks who made him 
feel shy, he had common sense enough to recognise plain facts, 
and he knew pretty well by hearsay what are the indispensable 
conditions of social triumph. It was some consolation to him 
to reflect that Miss Bramston’s obscurity, not her person, must 
be held answerable for any slights that might have been inflicted 

upon her. 

“My mother means well,” he resumed half-apologetically, after 
a pause; “but her one idea is that people ought to get married, 
and I daresay she doesn’t, at her time of life, see that there 
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is any difference to signify between middle-aged men and young 
ones.” 

“She sees, perhaps, that the young ones have a right to be 
more fastidious; but, between ourselves, Sam——- Aren’t you 
going to light a cigarette, though ?” 

It was one of Sam’s mute tributes of respect to his companion 
that, intimate as they were, he never took that liberty in her 
presence uninvited, and although the butler, when bringing in 
the coffee, had placed a silver cigarette-box and matches at his 
elbow, as usual, he only now ventured to profit by established 
custom. 

“Well, thanks—if you’re sure you don’t mind,” he answered. 
‘You were going to say—?” 

“T was going to say that, between ourselves, Sam, I have made 
up my mind to disappoint Aunt Caroline. It sounds ungrateful, 
I know, but I can’t help it—and I can’t help hoping, too, that 
you at any rate won’t think it so.” 

She was fully justified in anticipating that this good friend 
and relative of hers, whom she was accustomed to address by 
his Christian name, and with whom she had held many a long 
confabulation, would be prepared under any circumstances to 
back her up; but as she had not the remotest suspicion of the 
sentiments with which she had inspired him, she did not under- 
stand why the colour rushed so suddenly into his cheeks. 

“What makes you say that?” he asked, with unaccountable 
agitation. ‘“ You must have changed your mind as well as made 
it up; for you have never said anything of the kind before. 
You have always given me to understand that a 

“That I should not disappoint Aunt Caroline. Yes; and I 
still feel asif I ought to take what is offered to me thankfully 
and submissively. Only—sometimes one really and truly cannot 
do as one is bid. Things may happen which put it beyond one’s 
power to be obedient.” 

“I know what you mean!” exclaimed Sam (as if there could 
be the shadow of a doubt about her meaning). ‘“ You mean that, 
so long as you didn’t care for anybody else, you were willing to 
accept my mother’s candidate, whoever he might be, but that you 
can’t do that now, because it has dawned upon you that you do 
care for somebody else.” 

It was Lucy’s turn to blush, and she did not fail to exhibit that 
signal of becoming embarrassment. Nevertheless, she returned 
evasively, “I don’t think it necessarily follows that there should 
be any one person in particular P 
. “Oh, but I expect it does |” interrupted Sam; “Iam sure it 
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does! Won’t you tell me who he is? You don’t need to be 
assured that I am safe.” 

She needed no such assurance, and in truth she asked nothing 
better than to reveal her secret to the only human being upon 
whose sympathy she could implicitly rely; yet she hesitated 
for a moment upon the brink of the plunge. 

“Tf,” she began at length, “there were somebody——” 

“Yes?” said Sam interrogatively. 

“Couldn't you guess who he must be? Have I so many 
intimates ?” 

Sam’s heart thumped wildly against his midriff; the family 
portraits on the walls seemed to revolve before his blurred vision, 
and his cigarette dropped from between his fingers, burning an 
unheeded hole in the tablecloth. Had she any male intimates 
at all, save one? Was it not more than probable that she had 
long ago divined what that diffident one had lacked the audacity 
to insinuate? But she was waiting for his answer ; so he blurted 
out, in incoherent confusion : 

“T—I don’t know! I’m almost afraid to guess! It would be 
so—so beyond everything! ” 

The girl inclined her head mournfully. “You have guessed, 
then,” she returned, “and I am glad you know. I wanted you 
to know, and I am sure you won’t breathe a word to Aunt Caroline 
or to anybody. As to its being beyond everything, I quite see 
that: it won’t, and can’t, be allowed. But my feeling about it— 
I hope you will agree with me, Sam, and I think you will—is 
that I am bound to him, although I wouldn’t for the world bind 
him to me. Charlie, after all, is something like an unfortunate 
royal prince, isn’t he? It won’t be his fault—anyhow, I shan’t 
think so—if he is forced in the long run to marry one of his 
equals.” 

Sam Strode in his school and college days had been a noted 
boxer, and it was always said of him by his backers that he had 
made his way into the front rank less by dexterity than by his 
ability to take any amount of punishment without flinching. 
He exhibited no symptom of having just received a tremendous 
facer when he quietly replied : 

“T’m afraid there’s trouble before you both, Lucy; you'll have 
a good deal of opposition to live down. But you'll pull through 
all right in the end, if you stand firm. Charlie can’t be forced 
to do what he doesn’t want to do. Besides, actual force won’t be 
attempted. The only thing—you won’t mind my saying this, 
will you?—the only question is, are you sure that he loves 
you?” 
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She was sure! Yet he had not even told her so—he, who had 
been prolific in similar asseverations to others, without con- 
sidering himself thereby committed to any ultimate, decisive 
line of action. She was quite ridiculous, no doubt: all that 
can be pleaded on her behalf is that she was singularly un- 
sophisticated, and that if Charlie had not meant her to under- 
stand that he loved her, there was no comprehending what he 
did mean. As a matter of fact, that was just what he had meant 
her to understand: how was he to know that she would take that 
as implying the most prodigious inconsequences ? 

For the rest, she was not exacting: she was prepared, as she 
had said, to see him sink beneath the weight of his quasi-regal 
paraphernalia, and if the worst came to the worst (as it most 
likely would), nothing in the semblance of a reproach from her 
should add to his burden. Only she did feel the need of a trusty, 
confidential friend, and in that capacity Sam proved himself equal 
to the demand made upon him. Sam’s counsels and sympathy 
really left nothing to be desired. Many a man in his place would 
have advised a prompt and frank declaration of independence on 
the part of the persons concerned, and would have pointed out 
that those who lack the courage to avow their intentions deserve 
nothing but defeat ; but Sam, who managed to combine unlimited 
admiration of his elder brother with a pretty clear appreciation 
of the latter’s character, was not so brutally plain-spoken. He 
recommended patience, reticence and faith, repeating his prophecy 
that, with a judicious exercise of these fine qualities, all would 
be well in the long run. He honestly thought so, and the curious 
thing is that he honestly wished Lucy to obtain her heart’s 
desire. So that, if that young woman was ridiculous in one 
direction, he was scarcely less ridiculous in another, and little 
compassion can be expected for him. To be sure, he asked for 
none, being fully sensible that he had nothing in the world to 
complain of. 

Lady Caroline, who, accompanied by her weary-looking husband, 
joined the interrupted conspirators at a late hour in the evening, 
was not in an equally resigned mood, it appeared. 

“We met Charlie and that American woman at dinner,” she 
announced, “and he sat in the woman’s pocket until she went off 
somewhere or other and took him with her. I don’t like it--I 
must say that I don’t like it!” 

“Mrs. Van Rees,” observed Mr. Strode dispassionately, “seems 
to be an agreeable sort of person.” 

“My dear John, what has that to do with it?” 

“She is well off, they tell me,” Mr. Strode added, putting on 
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his spectacles and glancing at some letters which had arrived 
during his absence. 

“And what on earth,” Lady Caroline rejoined impatiently, 
“has that to do with it? I don’t deny,” she continued, “ that 
Mrs. Van Rees is clever and well dressed and pretty, after a 
fashion, and if she has come here in search of a second husband, 
I am sure I wish her every success. But I can’t have her fixing 
her affections upon Charlie!” 

“Oh, she won’t,” said Sam reassuringly; “she'll want a title, 
depend upon it; they always do. Besides, Charlie hasn’t fixed 
his affections upon her, so it doesn’t matter.” 

“H’m! one hopes not; still there’s never any knowing,” 
remarked Lady Caroline dubiously. “I wish he wouldn’t give 
me such emotions, dear boy! Now, if you would make up to 
Mrs. Van Rees, Sam——” 

“T can but try,” said Sam demurely. 

“ After all, it wouldn’t be such a bad match for her. You are 
sure to get into Parliament one of these days, and I don’t see 
why they shouldn’t give you a peerage at the end of your career. 
—Lucy, dear, I am afraid you must have had a dreadfully dull 
evening.” 

“Oh, no; we have been enjoying ourselves very much,” Lucy 
declared. 

“ Well,” said Lady Caroline, with a yawn, “I am free to confess 
that I have not been enjoying myself. But when do I enjoy 
myself during the London season, except when I am in bed? 
Come—it is time for us both to go to bed now.” 

It was not time for Mr. Strode to go to bed; nor, although he 
was very tired, was he sleepy. He gathered up his corres- 
pondence, as soon as the two ladies had retired, and prepared to 
descend to his study; but before doing so, he remarked rather 
querulously to his son: 

“T don’t know what sort of a bride your mother would consider 
good enough for Charlie. Personally, I should have thought that 
heiresses and rich widows were not to be despised.” 

“Oh, well! he'll never be in want of money, you know,” said 
Sam. 

Mr. Strode jerked up his shoulders. ‘ You might as well say 
that because we have had a fine summer up to now, we are safe 
against gales and rains for months to come. Precisely the 
contrary is the case, and if you had watched the fluctuations of 
the financial barometer as many years as I have, you would 
suspect, as I do, that a depression is approaching these shores. 

Nobody in the City can be said to occupy a position of perfect 
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security just now: certainly we can’t. I have pointed out again 
and again that no unprecedented crisis would be required to 
reduce us to bankruptcy.” 

It was true that he had done so; for he was a somewhat timid 
man of business, and since he had been at the head of affairs his 
croakings and protests had been frequent. Yet the house of 
Strode had continued to prosper exceedingly, and Sam, for one— 
although he himself was of a cautious temperament—knew better 
than to accept such alleged misgivings for more than they were 
worth. 

“The Bank of England isn’t invincible,” he remarked; “ but 
I daresay we shan’t stop payment before the Bank puts up its 
shutters. Anyhow, if there is a man living who can afford to 
marry for—for romantic reasons, it’s Charlie.” 

“TI don’t call Charlie romantic,” said Mr. Strode; “I doubt 
whether romance will have much to do with his marriage, when 
it comes off. Therefore, why not secure money, which is always 
useful, instead of a title, which is always useless and sometimes 
burdensome? But your mother won't listen to me. For the 
matter of that, I should be puzzled to name anybody who does 
honour me so far, except yourself. And even you remain un- 
convinced. Good-night, Sam.” 

“The governor,” mused Sam, as he walked upstairs, “ will be 
dead against it, and small blame to him! But it isn’t he who 
will give trouble; it’s my mother, and—well, Charlie himself 
perhaps. The worst of Charlie is——” 

But not even in thought did he formulate a definite statement 
as to what the worst of Charlie was. This astonishing young 
man actually lay awake for hours, vexed and perplexed by a 
problem which he should have been the last to wish satisfactorily 
solved. 























A Calculating ‘ Philosopher.” 


THE present generation appears to have comparatively forgotten 
Babbage and his calculating machine. Some few may perhaps 
have given a momentary, and more or less uninterested, glance 
at that portion of his “ Difference Engine No. 1” which may still 
be found by the curious amongst the more neglected of the 
exhibits in South Kensington Museum ; but to the great majority 
the inventor himself is hardly more than a nominis umbra. Yet 
Charles Babbage took a prominent part in the social as well as 
the scientific life of the first half of our now rapidly dying 
century. Like Bacon, he would probably have considered his 
name and fame safe in the keeping of “foreign nations and the 
next ages,” but in case there might be a doubt about this, he in 
1864, when seventy-two years of age, favoured the public with 
some account of himself in a volume bearing the not particularly 
attractive title of ‘ Passages from the Life of a Philosopher.’ 

Babbage is said to have been a very plain-looking man, but it 
may well be doubted whether a portrait of the very plainest- 
looking author would not have proved more conciliatory, at least 
to the general reader, than the uncanny-looking picture of the 
complicated cogs and wheels of a calculating machine, which he 
preferred by way of frontispiece. The reader who is undeterred 
by this, however, will not be without his reward. The first 
words of the preface, in fact, strike a totally unexpected note, 
and give promise of an entertainment, which, at any rate, is some- 
thing out of the common. 


“Some men,” he says, “ write their lives to save themselves from ennui, 
careless of the amount they inflict on their readers. Others, write their 
personal history lest some kind friend should survive them, and, in 
showing off his own talent, unwittingly show them up. Others again, 
write their own life from a different motive—from fear that the vampires 
of literature might make it their prey.” 


He has frequently had applications, he says, from persons who 
were anxious to write his life. Some offered to pay him for the 
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privilege of doing it; others required that he should pay them ; 
and a third class offered to do the work without charge. To many 
of these persons he sent a list of his published works, with the 
remark that they formed the best life of an author; and, naturally 
enough, he heard no more of the matter. He declares that he 
had no desire to write his own biography, so long as strength 
and means remained for him to do better work ; but being anxious 
to place on record some authoritative account of his beloved 
calculating machines, he shrewdly guessed that this would go 
down with the general public more readily if intermixed with 
some relation of the more interesting experiences of a rather 
varied life. 

Concerning his forbears he is provokingly indifferent. Were 
it possible to trace the matter far enough back, he sarcastically 
says, one of his progenitors would probably be found to belong 
to that race of original tool-makers who flourished in the pre- 
historic stone age. “As regards the history of the family in recent 
times, his knowledge is unfortunately limited, owing to the 
regrettable omission of his name from the roll of William the 
Conqueror’s followers. He does not even tell the reader when 
or where he was born, and we have to gather from another source 
that he lighted on this planet somewhere near Teignmouth in 
the year 1792, and that he was the son of that Benjamin Babbage, 
of the banking firm of Praed, Mackworth and Babbage, who was 
popularly known as “Old Five Per Cents.” 

The child is father of the man, as Wordsworth tells us, but, 
so far as our septuagenarian philosopher’s memory serves him, 
there does not appear to have been anything particularly remark- 
able about his early childhood. He does, indeed, relate that his 
invariable question on receiving a new toy was: “ Mamma, what 
is inside of it?” but we have certainly heard of other children, 
never destined to exhibit the least tincture of philosophy whatever, 
who invariably made the same remark. Even as a schoolboy, 
the one quality which might certainly have been expected to 
exhibit itself with more than ordinary prominence in a future 
Lucasian Professor of Mathematics is flatly denied him by one 
of his schoolfellows, who in after life assured Mrs. Andrew 
Crosse that so far as arithmetic was concerned Babbage was the 
stupidest boy in the whole school. Certainly his own account is 
rather different, for he tells us that not only was he always very 
partial to all his arithmetical lessons, but that a book entitled 
‘Ward’s Young Mathematicians’ Guide’ had so powerful an 
attraction for him that he got up at three o’clock every morning 
for a little extra study of it. This seems quite sufficiently 
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incredible; but Babbage avers that there was also another boy 
in the school of equally studious habit and abnormal capacity for 
early rising, and that the two of them rose at three, lit a fire in 
the schoolroom, and studied Ward’s Guide every morning for 
several months ! 

Another of Babbage’s school chums, Frederick Marryat, after- 
wards Captain Marryat of sea-story fame, was, as may readily be 
believed, much more addicted to play and mischief than to work. 
Babbage relates a curious experiment which he and Marryat made 
with most astonishing results. It appears that a parlour boarder 
of Russian nationality had expatiated to Marryat on the virtues 
of cognac; and one evening the latter somehow became possessed 
of a quart bottle of that spirit, which he assured the other boys 
was excellent stuff to drink. The taste of it, however, not proving 
generally acceptable, the experimental Babbage suggested that 
it might be better if mixed up with a lot of treacle. A general 
subscription for treacle was made forthwith, and this unique 
liqueur, being duly compounded in a large-sized flower-pot, was 
served round with spoons and oyster-shells to the assembled boys. 
Hardly had the delectable confection been consumed when the 
bell sounded for prayers, and, hastily wiping their lips on 
handkerchiefs or coat-sleeves, or whatever came handy, the boys 
trooped in and devoutly knelt at their respective desks. By the 
time prayers were over, however, the spirit had begun its work. 
Some of them rose up only to instantly fall down again, some 
turned round like spinning dervishes, some were merely stupid, 
some were sound asleep, some were sick, and finally all had to be 
carried off to bed. 

In due time our budding philosopher entered on his university 
career. The start can hardly be described as promising, for when 
Babbage senior consulted a tutor of one of the colleges with a 
view of acquiring information that would be of use to the under- 
graduate, we are told that all the reverend doctor's admonitions 
might be summed up in the one sentence: “ Advise your son 
not to purchase his wine in Cambridge.” It has been cynically 
said that one of the uses of our two great universities is to make 
sure that a student does not hurt himself by over-study, and 
Babbage would probably have subscribed to this opinion. He 
relates with much disgust how, after having paid seven guineas 
for a copy of Lacroix’s great work on the ‘Differential and 
Integral Calculus, he was quite unable to get any official assist- 
ance in his study of it. 


“ After a few days,” is his account of the matter, “I went to my public 
tutor, Hudson, to ask the explanation of one of my mathematical diffi- 
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culties. He listened to’ my question, said it would not be asked in the 
Senate House, and was of no sort of consequence, and advised me to get 
up the earlier subjects of the university studies. After some little while, 
I went to ask the explanation of another difficulty from one of the lecturers. 
He treated the question just in the same way. I made a third effort to be 
enlightened about what was really a doubtful question, and felt satisfied 
that the person I addressed knew nothing of the matter, although he took 
some pains to disguise his ignorance. I thus acquired a distaste for the 
routine of the studies of the place.” 


Mathematics, however, Babbage was determined to study, the 
University of Cambridge and all its tutors notwithstanding; and, 
in conjunction with Herschel, Peacock, D’Arblay, and other 
like-minded undergraduates, he instituted a society for the pro- 
motion of analysis. These young enthusiasts hired a meeting- 
room, held meetings, read and discussed papers, and evertually 
resolved to publish a volume of their transactions, To this 
volume, by way of indicating their adhesion to the Leibnitzian 
method of indicating fluxions by a d, instead of to the Newtonian 
method of indicating them by a dot, they gave what Babbage 
calls the wicked title of ‘The Principles of pure D-ism, in 
opposition to the Dot-age of the University.” Of course, he 
says, they were much ridiculed by the Dons, who darkly hinted 
that they were young infidels and that no good would come of 
them. Babbage took his M.A. in 1817, but did not compete for 
honours, believing his friend Herschel sure of the first place, and 
not caring himself to come out second. In the course of 1815- 
1817 he contributed to the ‘ Philosophical Transactions’ three 
essays on the Calculus of Functions, which are said to have 
helped to found a new branch of analysis. He was elected Fellow 
of the Royal Society in 1816; took a prominent part in the 
foundation of the Astronomical Society in 1820; and in 1828 he 
was elected Lucasian Professor of Mathematics at Cambridge, “ the 
chair of Newton” as he proudly says, which he held, although 
without giving any lectures, until 1839. 

It was while an undergraduate at Cambridge, about 1812 or 
1813, that the idea of calculating mathematical tables by machinery 
first arose in Babbage’s mind; but it was not until seven or eight 
years later that he seriously set about making plans for the 
construction of an “engine” for that purpose. From that time 
forward this pet project of his was destined to consume, with little 
intermission, some thirty-seven years of his life, as well as the 
greater part of his private income. The five chapters of his 
otherwise entertaining volume, which Babbage devotes to an 
explanation of the principles on which his various calculating 
engines were constructed, are “ caviare to the general.” 
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No reader unversed in the higher mathematics need attempt to 
form any idea of the machines, or their methods of working, or 
even the results of their operations. At least, he is not likely to 
make much of it if he does. The essential novelty of his design, 
we are informed, consisted in setting wheelwork to develop the 
numerical consequences of the laws of any given series, the 
mechanism insuring the accurate calculation of an entire table 
without any further trouble to the operator than a few original 
adjustments. The mathetical principle which he selected as the 
basis of his invention was the “ Method of Differences,” by which 
it appears that the numbers composing nearly all mathematical 
series can be formed by the repeated additions of fundamental 
numbers of a common difference, or “ element.” 

Babbage relates in abundant detail the whole history of the 
Government's unsatisfactory dealings with him and his machines, 
which covered a period of nearly thirty years. In 1822 he had 
published a letter to Sir Humphry Davy, then President of the 
Royal Society, describing the engine which he had invented “ for 
calculating astronomical, nautical, and other tables,” and stating 
that a small model of such an engine had already been made, and 
found to work satisfactorily. This letter was laid before the 
Lords of the Treasury, and in the following year they requested 
the opinion of the Royal Society on the merits and utility of the 
invention. The Royal Society reported in highly favourable 
terms, and Babbage, in due course, had an interview with 
Mr. Goulburn, Chancellor of the Exchequer, who agreed, on the 
part of the Government, to make a grant of £1500 towards the 
cost of the engine, it being understood that Babbage would pay 
out of his private funds the balance of the three to five thousand 
pounds which it was then estimated that the machine would cost. 
Babbage thereupon employed draughtsmen and engineers, and 
the work went merrily on. 

About four years later, in 1828, it was found that the un- 
completed engine had already cost nearly £7000, of which 
Babbage had paid some £4000 out of his own pocket. The 
Government therefore made a second grant of £1500 towards the 
expense. In the years 1829 and 1830 there was a good deal of 
further correspondence on the matter, which ended in the Govern- 
ment declaring the engine to be their property, and advancing 
another £3000 in addition to the sums already granted, while at 
the same time declining to pledge themselves to complete the 
construction of the machine. 

The work was resumed until 1833, when another difficulty 
occurred. Babbage, finding it no longer convenient to make 
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payments in advance, informed his engineer that he should in 
future not pay him until the money was received from the 
Treasury ; whereupon, to everybody’s surprise and disgust, the 
engineer not only instantly dismissed all his specially-trained 
workmen, but also carried off the expensive tools which had been 
made at the expense of his employer, and thus brought matters 
to a deadlock. Curiously enough, it was precisely at this time 
that Babbage discovered a new principle of construction, simpler 
and less expensive, which would supersede the construction of the 
engine whose building had thus rudely been interrupted. Of 
course he instantly communicated his discovery to the Govern- 
ment, and desired instructions as to what action they would take, 
or would wish him to take, in this complicated predicament. It 
took eight years to find out whether Government would insist 
that Babbage should complete engine No. 1, or whether they 
would have anything to do with engine No. 2. At last, in 1842, 
Mr. Goulburn informed Babbage that they regretted to be under 
the necessity of abandoning the matter altogether. The cost to 
the Government had been about £17,000, and poor Babbage 
asserts that, besides spending many years of his life, as well as 
injuring his health, for the sake of this and other works of science, 
he had expended upwards of £20,000 from his own private 
resources. 

Perhaps one can hardly wonder at the Government’s final 
abandonment of the scheme. There had certainly been a good 
deal of talk and much wonder expressed about the reported marvel 
of an automaton which could do sums better thana man. But 
probably the average member of Parliament had no clearer notion 
of what the machine was, or what it was good for, than the 
average man in the street. Our philosopher himself tells us that 
one member cf the House of Lords, and one member of the House 
of Commons, put to him the idiotic question : “ Pray, Mr. Babbage, 
if you put into the machine wrong figures, will the right answer 
come out?” He also relates how another gentleman, after 
looking at Difference Engine No. 1, asked if he would kindly 
explain in two words what was the principle of the machine. 
What the irate inventor replied to this querist is not recorded, 
but he informs the reader that he could have conveyed the 
required information in fowr words, viz.: “The Method of 
Differences,” or in six characters, viz. :— 


7 
aA—=0 


but that, of course, to such inquirers the information would have 
been utterly unintelligible. The like of John Wilson Croker 
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might write to Peel that although at first sight Babbage’s inven- 
tion might seem incredible, yet when he considered the infinite 
and undiscovered variety of what may be called the mechanical 
powers of numbers, he was constrained to admit the probability 
that important consequences might be derived from such an 
instrument. But the practical statesman not unnaturally re- 
garded the matter from a very different point of view. 


“TI should like a little previous consideration,” he writes, “before I 
move in a thin house of country gentlemen a large vote for the creation 
of a wooden man to calculate tables from the formula 2? ++ 41. I 
fancy Lethbridge’s face on being called on to contribute.” 


The story of Babbage’s relations with Government may be 
brought to a close with a brief reference to the fate of his 
Difference Engine No. 2. After the failure of the negotiations 
already described, Lord Rosse, of telescopic fame, suggested that 
Babbage should make the Government a present of his plans and 
drawings for this improved machine, on condition merely that 
they undertook its construction. Babbage consenting to this, the 
matter was laid before the Prime Minister. Lord Derby referred 
it to Mr. Disraeli, who was at that time Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and his opinion that ‘‘ Mr. Babbage’s projects appear 
to be so indefinitely expensive, and their ultimate success so 
problematical,” was final and fatal. ‘“ Yet,” says our disappointed 
philosopher somewhat bitterly, “it might possibly have enabled 
him to unmuddle even his own financial accounts.” 

Notwithstanding his failure in Government circles, however, 
Babbage enjoyed a position of considerable distinction, and in 
matters scientific generally was able to make his power felt in 
various ways. His attack on the management of the Royal Society 
in 1830 brought about the establishment of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science in 1831; and to him is also 
due the foundation of the Statistical Society of London in 1834. 
His “ Table of Mortality” was adopted by various Life Assurance 
offices; and his ‘Table of Logarithms of the Natural Numbers 
from 1 to 108,000’ is still in use. He published nearly eighty 
monographs on more or less technical and abstruse subjects, as 
well as a valuable and more popular, though now superseded, 
treatise on ‘The Economy of Manufactures and Machinery.’ He 
was also the author of the ‘ Ninth Bridgwater Treatise,’ an elaborate 
attempt to reconcile breaches of continuity with the doctrine of 
the government of the universe by Divine law. 

In his own way, too, he was a prominent Society man; not only 
dining out with everybody of note to be found in London, but 
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entertaining somewhat extensively himself. His Saturday evening 
receptions were very fashionuble, and invitations for them were 
eagerly sought after. One of three qualifications, however— 
intellect, beauty, or rank—was absvlutely indispensable, and 
without one of these credentials no entrance was obtainable to 
the modest mansion of this rather ugly, egotistical, and crotchety 
old mathematician, who used his stables as a workshop and his 
coach-house as a forge. 

Bubbage regrets that he made no notes of his many interesting 
conversations with the various celebrities with whom he came 
into contact, both in other people’s houses and his own. But he 
remembers a good deal that is worth the telling. Of the Duke 
of Wellington, for instance, he gives us some interesting glimpses 
from various points of view. As an economist of time, it appears, 
the Duke would be hard to beat. Babbage tells how he was one 
day driving home in a cab to dress for a dinner-party when he 
observed the Duke riding down to the House of Lords. And 
when a very short time afterwards he arrived, quite punctually, 
and in irreproachable evening dress, to dine at the same house 
to which our philosopher had been invited, the latter could not 
resist expressing his surprise at the rapidity of his Grace’s move- 
ments. “Qh,” said the Duke, “I ordered my carriage to meet 
me at the House of Lords, and changed my dress whilst it was 
bringing me here.” Babbage himself economised his time in 
somewhat similar fashion, for we are told that before setting out 
for a walk through the London streets, or a drive in an omnibus, 
he always carefully set himself certain problems to think out 
during the journey. 

An analysis of the Duke’s character, which Babbage inserted 
in a treatise about the Exhibition of 1851, appears to have been 
the result, not only of familiar intercourse, but of some psycho- 
logical experimentation. The following account may be quoted 
as a specimen of his method. Lady Wilton once asked him, in 
the Duke’s presence, what had been his greatest difficulty in con- 
triving the calculating machine. He says that he had never 
consciously asked himself the question, though he knew the nature 
of it very well, and that it arose not from the difficulty of con- 
triving mechanism to execute each individual movement, (for he 
had contrived many different modes of executing each of these), 
but from the almost innumerable combinations amongst all these 
contrivances. 


“It instantly occurred to me,” he proceeds, “that a similar difficulty 
must present itself to a general commanding a vast army, when about to 
engage in conflict with another army of equal or of greater amount. I 
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therefore thought it must have been felt by the Duke of Wellington, and 
I determined to make a kind of psychological experiment upon him. 
Carefully abstaining from any military term, I commenced my explanation 
to Lady Wilton. I soon perceived by his countenance that the Duke was 
already in imagination again in Spain. I then went on boldly with 
the explanation of my own mechanical difficulty, and when I had con- 
cluded the Duke turned to Lady Wilton and said: ‘I know that difficulty 
well.’” 


A confirmation of this view of the analogy between the working 
of the minds of a general in the field and a mechanical engineer 
in his workshop was afforded, says Babbage, by another remark 
made by the Duke at a small dinner-party, when the characters 
of the French marshals formed the topic of conversation. The 
Duke, on being appealed to, had freely pointed out their various 
qualities, and assigned to each his peculiar excellence. 


“ One question, the most highly interesting of all, naturally presented 
itself to our minds. I was speculating how | could without impropriety 
suggest it, when to my great relief one of the party addressing the Duke, 
said: ‘ Well, sir, how was it that with such various great qualifications 
you licked them all, one after another?’ The Duke was evidently taken 
by surprise. He paused for a moment or two and then said: ‘ Weil, I 
don’t exactly know how it was, but I think that if any unexpected circum- 
stance occurred in the midst of a battle which deranged its whole plan, 
I could perhaps organise another plan more quickly than most of 
them.’” 


Samuel Rogers was another prominent figure in London society 
with whom Babbage seems to have been very intimate, and of 
whom he has a good deal to say. Rogers and himself are cited to 
show the difference between the poetic and the scientific use of 
imagination. The poet, on one occasion, spoke of a disadvantage 
arising from having one’s windows formed of one large sheet of 
plate glass—a fashion then only in its infancy. He said that 
sitting at dinner one day in a friend’s house with his back to one 
of these single panes of plate glass, he fancied that the window 
was open, and actually caught cold in consequence. Our philo- 
sopher, perfectly aware that the unregulated imagination was 
capable of playing such tricks, had taken measures to keep his 
own strictly under control, and to the great amusement of 
Rogers’s guests, he at once capped the poet’s story by the 
following :— 


“When I go to the house of a friend in the country and unexpectedly 
remain for the night, having no nightcap, I should naturally catch cold. 
But by tying a bit of pack-thread tightly round my head I go to sleep 
imagining that I have a nightcap on; ecnsequently I catch no cold 
at all.” 


dD 2 
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He avers that Rogers knew him well enough to be sure that he 
was not joking, although, apparently, Rogers’s other guests did 
not. One day the poet told the man of science that he would 
teach him how to live for ever. Babbage responded with a com- 
pliment on which he seems to have rather prided himself: ‘“ Only 
embalm me in your poetry,” he said, “and it is done.” But the 
recipe was of quite another kind. It was a prosaic injunction to 
wash in cold water three times a day, and give himself on each 
occasion “ six or eight strokes” with a flesh-brush. 

How far the scientific use of the imagination would have 
availed Babbage in another of his projects was never put to the 
test. He tells us that at one time he proposed to write a novel 
for the purpose of making money to assist him in completing his 
Analytical Engine, and that he consulted Rogers on the feasibility 
of the plan. He was certainly quite sufficiently sanguine con- 
cerning the projected pot-boiler, for he says :— 

“TI proposed to give up a twelvemonth to writing the novel, but I 
determined not to commence it unless I saw pretty clearly that I could 
make about £5000 by the sacrifice of my time. The novel was to have 
been in three volumes, and there would probably have been reprints 
of another work in two volumes. Both of these works would have had 
graphic illustrations.” 

One can imagine the old banker-poet’s sardonic smile when his 
advice was naively asked as to the feasibility of carrying out this 
modest undertaking. All Babbage says, however, is that Rogers 
told him, amongst other things, that when he published his 
illustrated edition of ‘Italy,’ he had paid £9,000 out of his own 
pocket before he received any return whatever. What the final 
“return” amounted to is not specified, nor is any mention made 
of the “ other things” which Rogers told him in this connection, 
which is a great pity, for without a doubt these would have been 
very good reading. All we can gather is that the project was 
summarily abandoned. 

When the celebrated French thief-taker, Vidocq, came to 
London, Babbage sought an interview with him for the purpose 
of discussing, inter alia, the art of picking locks. He appears to 
have been greatly disappointed to find the detective a mere 
bungler in this accomplishment, wherein he gives us to under- 
stand that himself could give points to any burglar, or burglar- 
proof safe-maker, in existence. One accomplishment, however, 
Vidocq possessed with which his critical visitor was much im- 
pressed :— 


“It consisted in altering his height to about an inch and a half less 
than his ordinary height. He threw over his shoulders a cloak, in which 
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he walked about the room. It did not touch the floor in any part, and 
was, I should say, an inch and a half above it. He then altered his height 
and took the same walk. The cloak then touched the floor, and lay upon 
it some part or other during the whole walk. He then stood still, and 
altered his height alternately several times to about the same amount.” 


In addition to lock-picking, the making and unravelling of 
ciphers, which he asserts to be a cognate subject, was one of our 
philosopher’s favourite recreations. It is very curious to find a 
grave man of science taking so much trouble to arrive at a set of 
absolutely worthless results. He relates, for instance, that he 
took a good English dictionary and had it copied out into a series 
of twenty-six other dictionaries. These various dictionaries con- 
tained respectively all words of one letter, of two letters, of three 
letters, etc., up to words of twenty-six letters. A second edition 
of all these dictionaries was then made, including all the modifica- 
tions of each word. Each dictionary was then carefully marked 
to show when any two or more letters of the same kind occurred 
in any of the words. Then each dictionary was divided into 
several others, arranged alphabetically; in one, according to 
the initial letter, in another, according to the second letter, 
and so on, up to the last letter of each word. And when this 
collection of philological freaks was completed, what important 
scientific purpose dues the reader suppose it would serve? Our 
philosopher gravely assures us that by means of this apparatus 
he could readily solve various verbal puzzles which would other- 
wise take a long time to find out. He obliges with an instance. 
We are to suppose that it is required to turn the sentence— 


I tore ten Persian MSS., 


into one word of eighteen letters. The first process is to put 
opposite each letter the number of times it occurs, and by this 
means we find that the eighteen letters of the sentence are to be 
arranged as two triplets, four pairs, and four single letters. Now 
we examine that particular dictionary which contains the words 
of eighteen letters each: we find that there are twenty-seven of 
them, and that they may be arranged in six classes, seven of them 
having five letters of the same kind, five having four of the same 
kind, three having three triplets, seven having two triplets, three 
having one triplet, and two having seven pairs. Hence it appears 
that the word sought must be one of those seven which have two 
triplets, and also that it must have four pairs. This reduces the 
question to the two words— 


misinterpretations, 
misrepresentations, 
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and that the latter is the one sought becomes evident when we 
find that its triplets are e and s, whilst those of the former are 7 
and ¢ Whether it is worth while going through so much to 
learn so little, as Mr. Weller’s schoolboy remarked of the alphabet, 
we leave the reader to judge. 

Perhaps, hoxsver, an amusing puzzle called “squaring words,” 
which it appears can be greatly facilitated by a set of dictionaries 
such as has been described, may commend itself as useful to the 
editor of Chums or of The Boy’s Own Paper. “ Let the given 
word to be squared be Dean,” says our philosopher. It is to be 
written horizontally, and also vertically, thus :— 


D e€ a n 
é —_ —_ = 
a — - om 


n ~ - - 





And it is required to fill up the blanks with such letters that 
each vertical column shall be the same a3 its horizontal column, 
thus :— 


In the squaring of this word by Babbage there appears to be 
a subtle insinuation that an easy-going dean asks for a com- 
fortable nest. Perhaps this was not intentional, but he informs 
us that all the various ranks of the Church are easily “squared,” 
with the single exception of the bishops. 

It seems a great pity that so inoffensive a philosopher could 
not be left to invent his calculating machines and manufacture 
his multitudinous puzzle dictionaries in peace and quietness. 
But fate decreed otherwise. ‘On a careful retrospect of the last 
dozen years of my life,” he tells us, “I have arrived at the 
conclusion that I speak within limit when I state that one fourth 
part of my working power has been destroyed by the nuisance 
(street noises, and especially street music) against which I have 
protested.” Frivolous, empty-headed people may enjoy street 
music, he admits, as it probably fills up a vacuum, but— 

“It robs the industrious man of his time ; it annoys the musical man by 
its intolerable badness ; it irritates the invalid; deprives the patient who, 
at great inconvenience, has visited London for the best medical advice, of 
that repose which, under the circumstances, is essential for his recovery ; 
and it destroys the time and the energies of all the intellectual classes of 
society by its continual interruptions of its pursuits.” 
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He is evidently in dead earnest about this matter, and devotes 
a whole long chapter to setting out his case; but the scientific 
and methodical manner in which he tabulates the “ instruments 
of torture permitted by the Government to be in daily and nightly 


use in the streets of London” has a slightly comical appearance. 
He sets them out as follows :— 


Organs. , Accordions. 

Brass bands. | Halfpenny whistles. 

Fiddles. | Tom-toms. 

Harpsichords. | Trumpets. 

Hurdy-gurdies. | The human voice in various forms, 
Flageolets. | Shouting out objects for sale. 
Drums. | Religious canting. 

Bagpipes. | Psalm-singing. 


And with similar precision he enumerates the encouragers of 
street music as “Tavern-Keepers, Public Houses, Gin Shops, 
Beer Shops, Coffee Shops, Servants, Children, Visitors from the 
Country, and Ladies of Doubtful Virtue.” It is sad to relate that 
he feels himself compelled to brand certain titled ladies as “ occa- 
sional offenders ” in this particular, but he is careful to add that 
“‘ these are almost invariably of recent elevation, and deficient in 
that taste which their sex usually possesses.” 

The poor distracted man gained very little by his repeated 
protests, and appeals to “our imperfect law.” The offenders 
usually got off scot-free, and they and their friends, together with 
some of his neighbours, formed a conspiracy to annoy him in 
every possible way. Itinerant musicians were hired expressly to 
play in front of his house, hooting crowds followed him whenever 
he sallied forth to find a policeman, anonymous letters were sent 
him, threatening all sorts of terrible evils, dead cats and other 
offensive things were thrown down his area, and time after time 
his windows were broken. The noises of the London streets have 
certainly not decreased since poor Babbage ceased to hear them, 
and probably this portion of his troubles may arouse more lively 
sympathy than his difficulties with the calculating machines. He 
admits, like Leech, that householders must bear any amount of 
noise which is fairly due to the legitimate use of roads, but 
contends that such things as organs, brass bands, games, religious 
services, or Punch and Judies, are positive nuisances, and, as such, 
should be strictly prohibited. He roundly declares that the only 
certain remedy is to forbid such things in all cases, and with 
them also “that varied multitude of vocal noises made by persons 
parading the streets singing, relating tales, praying, offering 
trifling articles for sale, etc., all of them with the transparent 
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object of begging.” In all cases which admit of it, he suggests, 
the police ought to be directed to take possession of the offending 
instrument and convey it to the police court, there to await the 
decision of the magistrate. Furthermore, 


“If street music is to be at all tolerated by law, against which I protest 
in the strongest manner, then every performer ought to carry on his back 
or upon his instrument his name and address, or an authorised number, 
by which the public might be saved from wasting their time by false 
addresses, now so frequently given.” 


And he concludes his case by the relation of what he evidently 
considered to be a crushing repartee :— 


“TI was once asked by an astute and sarcastic magistrate whether I 
seriously believed that a man’s brain would be injured by listening to an 
organ; my reply was ‘Certainly not,’ for the obvious reason that no man 
having brain ever listened to street musicians.” 


Beggars of another kind also gave our philosopher a good deal 
of trouble, and after sundry adventurous expeditions into the 
wilds of St. Giles’s and elsewhere, he usually returned with the 
conviction that he had been deluded by an accomplished swindler 
of the professional mendicant fraternity. In fact Babbage’s life 
seems to have been as full of troubles as that of the patriarch Job, 
and he seems to have had a fancy for recording all “the sundry 
smull inconveniences which a Cabinet Minister might perhaps 
think trivial, but which, in a slight degree, try the temper even 
of a philosopher.” He was mortified, among other things, by 
having the utterly undeserved reputation of omniscience, and says 
it was a common annoyance to have someone say to him, “‘ Now, 
Mr. Babbage, will you, who know everything, kindly explain to 
me. . . ., when perhaps the thing whose explanation was required 
might be the metre of some ancient Chinese poem, or whether 
there were any large rivers in the planet Mercury.” Yet occa- 
sionally the same reputation seems to have given him a good deal 
of satisfaction, and he relates with much complacency how he was 
once taken for a commercial traveller. It occurred when he was 
engaged in collecting materials for his treatise on ‘The Economy 
of Manufactures.’ During a week spent at a commercial hotel in 
Sheffield, he sat up one night after supper discussing a variety of 
commercial subjects with the occupants of the travellers’ room. 
Being somewhat late for breakfast next morning, he found that 
all his acquaintances of the previous evening had departed except 
one, and from this one he learned that, after he had retired for 
the night, they had all debated what trade he travelled for. One 
maintained that it was the hardware ling, another that he travelled 
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for a great ironmaster, while a third was sure he was in the 
spirit trade. “Well,” said Babbage, “I suppose you knew better 
than any of your friends!” “Certainly,” replied the other, “I 
told them I kuew perfectly well that you were in the Nottingham 
lace trade.” 

As a private gentleman on tour, also, Babbage appears to have 
got along very well. He even declares that he can give the 
traveller a few hints how to get money, although candidly 
admitting that he never had any skill in making it himself. 
His method of travelling will appear very antiquated to the 
Cook’s tourist of to-day, but might prove none the less interesting 
or comfortable on that account. He made the tour, he says, in a 
carriage built from his own design at Vienna; a strong, light, 
four-wheeled caléche, in which he could sleep at full length, 
whenever so inclined. 


“ Amongst its conveniences were a lamp by which I occasionally boiled 
an egg or cooked my breakfast. A large shallow drawer in which might 
be placed, without folding, plans, drawings, and dress coats. Small 
pockets for the various kinds of money, a larger one for travelling books 
and telescopes, and many other conveniences. It cost somewhat about 
sixty pounds. After carrying me during six months, at the expense of 
only five francs for repair, I sold it at the Hague for thirty pounds.” 


The methods of getting money are unfortunately omitted from 
our philosopher’s chapter of ‘‘ Hints for Travellers,” but there are 
several ingenious schemes for enabling them to avoid spending it 
extravagantly. A scientific man of distinction, travelling in a 
four-wheeled caltche of his own design, was naturally the 
recipient of many attentions of which it behoved him to make 
some suitable acknowledgment. The following was one of his 
methods :— 


“ Having visited the Thames Tunnel a day or two before I started for 
the Continent, I purchased a dozen copies of the very lucid account of 
that most interesting work. Six of the copies were in French and the 
other six in the German language. I frequently lent a copy, and upon 
some occasions I gave one away.” 


Babbage might well have added to his ‘ Economy of Manufac- 
tures’ a supplement on the economy of making presents, for he 
goes on with the utmost seriousness to tell the reader that a most 
valuable piece of his travelling merchandise consisted of a couple 
of dozen buttons, stamped by Barton’s steel dies. 


“These buttons,” he says, “displayed the most beautiful iridescence, 
especially in the light of the sun. They were formed by ruling the steel 
die in parallel lines in various forms. The lines were from the four- to 
the ten-thousandth of an inch apart. I possessed a die which Mr. Barton 
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had kindly given me. This I kept in my writing case, but I had had a 
small piece of steel ruled in the same way, though not with quite the 
same perfection, which I always kept in my waistcoat pocket; it was also 
accompanied by a small gold button in a sandal-wood case. These were 
frequently of great service. The mere sight of them procured me mauy 
little attentions in diligences and steamboats. Of course I never appeared 
to be the possessor of more than one of these treasured buttons, so that 


if any one had saved my life its gift would have been thought a handsome 
achnowledgment.” 


To occasionally give away a copy of a pamphlet in return for 
services and attentions rendered to him, and to keep a gold button 
in reserve, by way of reward for anyone who might save his life : 
surely the force of economy could no further go! Yet this was 
the man who, after spending £20,000 on his uncompleted darling 
project of a calculating machine, without any hope of seeing his 
money back again, cheerfully accepted his brave old mother’s advice 
to go on with his invention, even if it compelled him to live on 
bread and cheese. 

Babbage was a much disappointed man. The failure to 
complete the calculating machine was the greatest, but by no 
means the only disappointment of his life. He would have liked 
a seat in Parliament, and was twice rejected by the borough of 
Finsbury. In 1816 he was a candidate for the Professorship 
of Mathematics at the East India College at Haileybury, 
but failed, he says, because he had no interest. In 1819 he 
tried for the Mathematical Professorship at Edinburgh, but was 
rejected entirely through “ not being a Scott.” In 1820 he was 
refused a seat at the Board of Longitude, “because of the part he 
had taken in the institution of the Astronomical Society.” In 
1824 he was asked to be director and actuary of a life assurance 
office at a salary of £150 a year; but before opening day came 
the promoters gave up the entire scheme. Soon after this he was 
offered the management of another life assurance society, but, 
having just at that time some hopes of completing the Difference 
Engine, he felt himself bound to decline the post. After men- 
tioning this circumstance, he quaintly and laconically remarks,— 
“ that office is still in existence.” 

In 1846 the Mustership of the Mint became vacant, and having 
already sate in “the chair of Newton,” at Cambridge, he aspired 
to sit in another chair of the great Sir Isaac on Tower Hill. But 
he could not have this one, because for party reasons “it was 
found necessary to detach Shiel from O’Connell,” and the appoint- 
ment therefore fell to Shiel. Twice he made application for the 
post of Registrar-General of Births, Deaths, and Marriages; but on 
the first occasion “ the place was intended for the brother-in-law 
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of a Secretary of State,” and on the second occasion for the 
brother of another Secretary of State. In 1846, and again in 
1848, he applied for a seat on the Railway Board ; but each time he 
was passed over in favour of a military officer, who, he broadly 
hints, though by no means fitted for the post, was appointed by 
reason of family or political influence. Such a series of dis- 
appointments as this would be very apt to make a more amiable 
man say bitter things, and- certainly Babbage does not always 
mince his words. 


“T have in the course of my experience,” he says, “frequently heard of 
appointments made in the most flattering and unexpected manner; of 
titles offered, in fact, in such a way that it was impossible to decline them. 
Having myself seen a good deal behind the scenes of the drama of life, I 
have repeatedly found that these wnsolicited honours have been obtained 
by the most persevering applications, and by the most servile flattery. 
Indeed, to the great scandal of public life, success has, in some instances, 
been attained by a man condescending to oppose his own party, and as 
some observer has wittily remarked, by attempting to break into the shop 
for the purpose of serving behind the counter.” 


Having no wish to crucify these milefactors, he says, he leaves 
their names in obscurity, but he unquestionably expected that his 
contemporaries, at any rate, would know perfectly well at whom 
his shots were fired. 

Notwithstanding all this, the concluding chapter of this curious 
autobiography is devoted to the subject of “ Agreeable Recollec- 
tions,” and the old man not ungracefully leaves the stage after a 
dignified reference to the various additions which he has been 
permitted to make to human knowledge, especially in his endeavour 
to discover “those laws of mind by which man’s intellect passes 
from the known to the discovery of the unknown.” 

After having given up all hope of completing any one of the 
calculating machines himself, Babbage told a friend that he meant 
to leave behind him notes and diagrams sufficient to enable some 
future “philosopher” to carry out his idea of the Analytical 
Engine. Judging by our philosopher’s own experience of the 
matter, it might have occurred to him that the most useful notes 
he could have left to his successor would have been banknotes to 
the value of some twenty thousand pounds. 

Joun Fyvie. 





‘Che Marrying of Kat. 
A TRUE STORY OF RHODESIA. 


Kar had been engaged to her for nine years, and we often spoke 
of her—about once a month. Lots of people used to laugh at the 
engagement and say it was all a myth that he would end by 
marrying me; but to tell the truth, though he was a nice enough 
boy, and looked clean and pink—a thing very few women can 
resist in a man—I should have been sorry to have had to live up 
to his ideals of women. He used to fatigue me to death, on our 
long rides together, with his drivel about what women should do, 
and what they shouldn’t do, and I put up with it all because he 
really looked very well on horseback, and there were several other 
women in love with him; but I don’t want to marry a man like 
that. He had such commonplace ideas about marriage too. He 
used to say he wanted to marry a woman whom he could trust 
and trust and trust, and who would trust him back again, and 
though I dare say that would be very charming, it is not my idea 
of excitement at all. I want to marry a manI can’t trust; it 
seems to me that would be much more fascinating. Think of the 
thrills of torture one would endure while he was riding or dancing 
with other women, or sitting out in the conservatory with one’s 
greatest friend! And of course in time one would fall in love 
with him oneself out of sheer wicked perversity ; and could any- 
thing be more awfully exhilarating than to be in love with one’s 
own husband? Of course I know that it would not be at all chic, but 
it would be very quaint. But there, this is not the story of my 
marriage, but of Kat’s (his real name was Gerald Verney Bosan- 
quet, but we all thought Kat so much prettier and nicer), for he 
really did marry his nine-year-old—that is to say, the lady to 
whom he had been engaged for nine years—after all. She was 
much more than nine, as you may easily guess, or nineteen either, 
or twenty-nine, or—well I won't. 
But it was most unexpected. 
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I was trying over a new song after dinner one evening, when, 
with a letter in his hand and a face—to use one of my brother 
Freddy’s expressions—like a boot, in marched Kat. 

“Nan,” he said (I let him call me Nan sometimes), “she’s 
coming,” and he flung the letter bitterly upon the table. I admit 
that when I fully realized it I was surprised, for, like most other 
people, I had come to look upon that nine years’ engagement as 
a shadowy legend which filled in the background of our flir— 
friendship very nicely, and cast a kind of melancholy halo over 
all our doings. I had hardly thought of the woman as flesh and 
blood at all. 

As Isaid before, I didn’t want to marry Kat in the least; he was 
only a “trailer ”—that is to say, one of the men who trailed after 
me wherever I went and did things for me—and there were dozens 
of others only too ready to step into his place; but he was rather 
a favourite trailer, and I had got used to having him there when I 
wanted him, and the prospect of having to do without him was 
a little annoying. 

“ But, my dear Kat,” I said crossly, putting my elbows on the 
keys and looking up over the music at his sulky blue eyes, “ you 
haven’t the means to support a wife—you know you haven’t. For 
in Rhodesia we all know each other’s most intimate affairs, and I 
was perfectly aware that all Kat had in the world was some dogs, 
some claims, and a farm which the company had given him because 
he was a pioneer. 

“T know,” he answered gloomily. ‘“ But she has written to say 
that she feels she has kept me dallying about long enough, and 
so she is coming out at last—in fact she is on her way, and must 
have nearly reached Beira by now.” 

I saw then that it was too late to expostulate, so I said, “Oh, 
very well, you must just try to make the best of it my poor child. 
You’ve got a farm after all and a house built on it.” 

“But there’s nothing in it,” he groaned. “I never go there 
from one month’s end to the other.” 

“Well, you must just fake it up with art muslin and things, 
and get all the men to give tables and chairs, and pots and 
lamps for wedding presents. That’s the only thing I can 
see for it.” 

He referred to the letter. 

“She says she knows I am not well off, so she is bringing out 
eight packing-cases full of linen, and china, and silver, and 
things.” 

“Oh, that’s all right then,” I said; “what are you grumbling 
about ?” 
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“But what am I going to do with the woman when she arrives ? 
I can’t marry her straight away ?” 

“Ob, she can come to us of course; and you'll be married from 
here the next day, or whenever she likes. Clare and Freddy’ll 
be delighted, I’m certain.” 

1 went out and brought Clare in from the verandah, and she 
grew as excited as possible about it; married women always do 
when there’s a wedding in the air, goodness knows why. 

“Oh, it will be huge fun,” she said. “She can have Nan’s 
room” (that was so like Clare); “and Freddy can give her away 
at the wedding. We'll go out to the farm to-morrow and put up 
cosy corners and brackets for her.” 

_ But Kat would not be comforted. 

“It'll be awful,” he said. “I’ve clean forgotten what she looks 
like.” 

“But you've got photographs of her, haven't you?” asked 
Clare. 

“Oh, photographs, yes; but I haven’t seen her for nine years.” 

“It is rather a long time,” murmured Clare. “However did 
you come to get engaged?” 

“Qh, I don’t know. “Iwas at a picnic when I was just twenty- 
one. She understood me better than any woman I had ever met, 
and she seemed to want a strong man to look after her and advise 
her, so I asked her to marry me.” 

I grinned softly to myself at Kat’s unconscious conceit, and 
the cleverness of the lady; but Clare was full of sympathy. 

“‘ My poor boy,” she moaned, “ you were young.” 

“In more ways than one,” I pursued. “And were you very 
difficult to understand at twenty-one, Kat?” 

But it was ashame to tease him, for with no money, except 
stray remittances from home, and a wife thrust suddenly upon 
him, he was in a very tight place, and I saw that it was all he 
could do to keep a stiff upper lip. 

* * * * * 

The next evening he brought round her photographs. Clare 
and Freddy were out, so I let him spread them all over the 
dining-room table, and I walked round and inspected them. She 
had sent him one every six months, for nine years, to keep 
herself green in his memory; but would you believe that, out of 
all that lot, there was not one real honest picture of her face. 

There was one in which everything was hidden by a lace 
mantilla, except a middle-aged ear and a paste buckle on the 
shoulder of her gown; in another she was peering over the top 
of a draggled feather fan, with nothing much to be seen but a fluff 
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of hair and a pair of those long narrow eyes that look at you side- 
ways. Another gave an exhaustive view of the back of her neck, 
the other ear, and a jewelled comb—-paste, too, I dare say—and the 
rest were simply variations played upon an artistic tea-gown and 
a large piece of white shoulder—the solid sort of shoulder that 
gets very red at dances. I grew suspicious. 

“Ts there any reason, Kat,” I asked, quite kindiy, “ why she 
should always send you a picture of her neck or her cheek? She 
wasn’t born without a nose, was she?” 

Of course he was offended at once, though I had asked most 
delicately. 

“Certainly she has a nose,” he said indignantly ; “do you think 
I'd marry a woman who hadn’t?” 

“Well,” I said, “there’s no sign of one anywhere here, and 
really you never know what might have happened in nine years.” 

Then he said I was trying to make it harder for him, and he’d 
prove that she had a nose; whereupon he produced a locket with 
another photograph in it—one of her face this time. 

“T think it’s a sweet face,” he said aggressively. 

Privately, I thought it was the kind of face that would burn 
well in the next world, but it seemed better not to say so to him 
while he was in that frame of mind, so I merely looked at it and 
remarked that she seemed to have very frizzy hair, and did she 
use papers or pins? And then for absolutely no reason whatever 
he flew at me; said that he had enough to bear already, without 
my gibes, snatched up the photographs and stalked off. 

I was naturally indignant. Freke Frewin dropped in later, and 
I told him all about it, and what I thought of her shoulders and 
her face; and he agreed with me. that a man who couldn’t take 
a little honest well-balanced criticism, after inviting it, was not 
fit for human society. 

The next day, however, Kat came round and apologised ; and 
he seemed so miserable and cut up about everything that I 
forgave him. 

He said that he had heard that Miss Vanbrugh had arrived at 
Beira, and he wondered whether he ought to go and meet her 
halfway, at Umtali. 

I said, “ Of course you must. It would be only civilised of you 
to show the woman some little attention ; and as you are going to 
marry her soon you will not have many more opportunities.” 

I could see that he was ready to fly at me again, but fortunately 
Clare came along and mollified him, and presently he had to go 
away and make arrangements for his journey. I should love to 
have seen their meeting at Umtali; but as I couldn’t do that I 
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did the next best thing, I sent Freke Frewin. He was simply 
doing nothing but hang about, waiting for his mine to “pan 
out,” he said ; so I suggested that he should go down with Kat and 
see him through his ordeal, and send me up a detailed account of it 
by a bearer the same evening, as I, not unnaturally, took a great 
interest in the matter; and being a nice obliging boy he said he 
would. 

From the account which arrived about four days afterwards, it 
appeared that when the Beira coach came in at Umtali, and drove 
up to the hotel door, Kat went boldly up to it (though Freke said 
he could hear his (Kat’s) heart scraping against his teeth with 
blue fright) and opened the door. 

There were several men inside, and a lady in a tweed frock. 

Whether Kat expected to see Miss Vanbrugh in a décolleté tea- 
gown, I can’t say; or perhaps, as Isaid to Freke afterwards, if 
she had shown him the back of her neck he might have recognised 
that ; but anyway, after a cursory look at the tweed lady, he went 
back to Freke and said that Miss Vanbrugh wasn’t there; and, 
breathing a great sigh of relief, he was just going off to the hotel 
again when Freke stopped him. 

“But my dear fellow,’ he said, “you ought to make some 
inquiries ; perhaps something has happened to her.” 

’;“ No, I shan’t,” answered Kat doggedly. ‘She hasn’t chosen. 
to come, and I shan’t bother about her any more.” 

“ Well,” said Freke, “I shall go back myself and ask; it’s only 
decent, man.” 

So back he went and looked into the coach where all the men 
were putting their luggage together, and the lady in the tweed 
frock was powdering her nose. 

“ Er—I'm looking for a Miss Vanbrugh,” he began. 

The lady in tweed gave a little shriek, pulled down her veil, 
popped out of the coach and threw her arms round his neck. 

“ Dearest!” she cried. “ At last.” 

“Not at all,” said Freke, much embarrassed; “that is Mr. 
Bosanquet over there.” 

Freke gave'no details of her appearance, as he said her veil was 
so thick, and the powder underneath that so thick, that it was 
impossible to distinguish a feature. 

* * * . * 

Two days afterwards we heard the tootle of the coach-horn, and 
the coach came spanking up and shed Miss Vanbrugh and Kat 
on to our verandah. We took them in, and Clare gushed and 
fussed over Miss Vanbrugh, and took off her hat, and called her 
“ dear” (Clare_always goes on like that), and made her go to my 
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room and “freshen up” a little; while, as poor Kat seemed to be 
in a very crushed collapsy condition, I took him to the drawing- 
room and tried to revive him with tea and sympathy. 

Presently Miss Vanbrugh came back, and while she was having 
her tea I had an opportunity of looking at her. She was a tall 
plump woman, and by rights should have been a merry, rowdy 
sort of soul; but it was clear that she aimed rather at being 
“weird intense.” Plump women always do want to be “ weird 
intense” somehow, and scraggy women want to be rowdy. She 
draped her hair over her ears and let it flop in a “bun” at the 
back of her neck, and she looked sideways round her hair at one, 
in a way that made me feel creepy. She had a pouting mouth, 
with the under lip stuck well out at the world, and of course I 
could see at once that she was trying to be New-arty, and 
Beardsleyfied, and all that ; but she fell short of her desires. Her 
hair was not black, nor her mouth red enough, and you couldn’t 
get over her plumpness whichever way you looked at her. Still, 
I won’t deny that she was interesting, and that her appearance 
invited inquiry. 

When Kat had finished his tea, almost in dead silence, he got 
up and went off to Freke’s, where he was “ putting up,” and we 
made Miss Vanbrugh as comfortable as we could. It appeared 
that her Inggage had been left behind at Beira, and she had 
nothing with her but what she had on; she seemed annoyed 
about it. She sat on the bed and stuck out her under lip, and 
said that Rhodesia was the most abominable country, and she 
couldn’t think how she had ever let herself be inveigled into it, 
which I thought was rather amusing considering all the circum- 
stances. She also said that she thought seriously of going back 
to England, as Gerald Bosanquet had fallen far below her 
expectations; that he seemed to have run wild out here, and that 
a man who could go unshaven for two whole days couldn’t expect 
a civilised woman to marry him. Clare gently explained to her 
that it was impossible for a man to shave in a coach that was 
travelling night and day, and comforted her with shoes, and 
blouses, and other wear: thank goodness all my things were too 
small for her. 

She brightened up a little then, and said, while I was out of the 
room, that she must have a little quiet conversation with Gerald 
that evening, and would Clare arrange it ? 

Clare said “ Of course, dear”; but of course she quite forgot to 
tell me, and naturally it never occurred to me that the woman, 
with unlimited Kat before her, so to speak, would want him all 
to herself that last evening. So when he asked me—I was leaning 
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over the gate when he arrived—to stroll round the racecourse 
with him in the moonlight, I did, for, needless to say, the poor 
boy had a great deal to tell me. I had never liked him so much 
before as I did that evening, and when we got back to the house 
at about half-past ten I felt quite angry about the Vanbrugh 
woman. 

A number of people had dropped in while we were away—people 
always call in the evenings in Rhodesia—and Miss Vanbrugh was 
drooping on a chair in a corner talking mysteriously to Colonel 
Nugent; so Kat and I were going into the verandah again 
when Clare drew me into her bedroom and began to bully me 
dreadfully. She said I was heartless and unprincipled, and 
goodness knows what else, all because I had been out in the 
moonlight! I told her gently that she made me tired, and that 
made her angry—and she looks so red and ugly when she’s angry— 
so when I had told her that, I went out and sat in tle verandah 
with Freke. 

As I said before, the house was crammed with people, and to an 
ordinary woman it would have been a moral impossibility to get 
five minutes’ quiet conversation with anyone ; but Miss Vanbrugh 
was no ordinary woman. 

When Kat did appear she got her “ quiet talk” all right, for she 
simply opened the door of the first room she came to and dragged 
the poor boy in; that it happened to be the bath-room made no 
difference apparently. I suppose they turned the bath over and 
sat upon it, for I know there was no chair there. They stayed 
there for hours. Freke asked me what I thought of her, and 
I said that I thought that any woman who could shut herself 
up in a bath-room for a “ quiet talk” with a man whom she was 
going to marry the next day must necessarily_be both mad and 
improper. 

Freke said he thought so too, and that women with that 
“ weary -longing-and - yearning - for - the- mystical - better - things ” 
look were always either improper or divorced, sometimes both. 

But of course, as she was a guest, I could not let that stand, 
and I said, “ No, Freke ; she is so plain that I feel sure she must be 
respectable.” 

He then gave me a graphic description of his sensations when 
she hugged him at Umtali. 

“ What age do you think she is, Nan?” he asked. 

“Oh, don’t ask me,” I said; “I’ve no head for figures. They 
were engaged before I was born.” 

“I know,” he answered sadly. ‘ Poor old_Kat!” 

Then the others came strolling out and began asking what they 
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should give Kat for wedding presents, and I got a pencil and 
paper and made a list of what everyone was going to give, 
arranging that all the presents were to be strictly useful, and no 


duplicates. No one can say that I didn’t do my duty by Kat and 
the Vanbrugh woman. 


* * * * * 


But there was no wedding the next day. Miss Vanbrugh said 
she was too tired to be married, and, moreover, her dress hadn’t 
arrived. We knew that if the dress had been left at Beira it 
wouldn’t arrive for weeks, perhaps months, but of course we 
couldn’t say so to her. Clare and I said it to each other in our 
bedroom, and I also said that if Miss Vanbrugh was going to stay 
flopping about the house and talking in the bath-room until her 
dress arrived I should go to Buluwayo and spend a few weeks 
with Edith Sinclair; but Clare begged me not to desert her, and 
said that she dare say’d Kat and Miss Vanbrugh would get to 
understand each other soon, and settle what they were really 
going todo. So we went back to the drawing-room, where Miss 
Vanbrugh was moping on a couch, and Clare told her not to 
worry, and that it was awfully jolly having her—my dear sister- 
in-law always found fibbing easy. 

In the afternoon, however, after another long talk with Kat, 
which she perpetrated in the verandah this time, Miss Vanbrugh 
said she should be married next day (Sunday) in her tweed frock, 
and would I lend her a clean “ dickie,” as the one she was wearing 
was too dirty to be married in. 

“ Now do I look like a girl who wears ‘dickies’?” I roared at 
Clare in the privacy of our chamber. 

“No, darling, you don’t,” she said consolingly. “But Mrs. 
Fenton wears them, and you must go and borrow one off her, that’s 
all. Let the girl marry and be done with it.” 

So I rode over to Mrs. Fenton’s and put the case to her. She 
said her “ dickies” weren’t up to much, butt hat her mother had 
just sent her out a box of lovely lace cravats, and I could have 
one of those if I liked. I looked at them, and they really were 
lovely ; but as I said to Mrs. enton, Miss Vanbrugh had been so 
very explicit about a “ dickie,” that I felt bound to get her a 
“ dickie” and nothing else; so I chose one that had little green 
spots all over it, and seemed particularly suited to her style of 
plainness; it was rather hideous, but really I didn’t feel called 
upon to go beautifying her for Kat. 

Then I stayed and had tea with Mrs. Fenton, and Colonel 
Nugent dropped in and told us five brand-new scandals. After- 
wards he insisted upon riding back with me ; and such revelations 
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as he made! He said he had been talking toa man who had 
travelled all the way out from home with Miss Vanbrugh, and 
that all he had to say about her was that from the time the boat 
left London docks until it arrived at the Cape, she had flirted 
with one of the passengers until everybody had said that if they 
weren’t engaged they ought to be. The passenger in question, 
however, left the steamer at Cape Town, whereupon Miss Vanbrugh 
immediately began to flirt most outrageously with the second 
officer; and when she changed boats at Natal, he (Colonel 
Nugent’s friend) saw her saying good-bye to the “ Second” with 
eyes as red as tomatoes; but they weren’t out of the harbour 
before she was hanging over the taffrails looking at the phos- 
phorus with the new “First.” Colonel Nugent said his friend 
said that he didn’t want to say anything against the girl, but he 
thought that her complaint was too much heart. 

“And this is the woman that my poor unsophisticated Kat is 
going to trust and trust and trust!” I thought. But I didn’t 
say much to Colonel Nugent. Men are such treacherous wretches, 
you never know who they’ll repeat things to. I merely said that 
she looked like a woman who had played about the world a good 
bit and had got well battered in the process, and was rather tired 
of flirting, so now, having found a nice soft place to lie in, she 
was going to settle down. The colonel chuckled and said he 
didn’t think there were many soft places out at Kat’s farm; and 
that he had never met the woman yet who was tired of flirting. 
But then everybody knows what a shocking old flirt he is 
himself. 

When I got home there was Clare sitting on the floor of her 
bedroom with the tears rolling down her cheeks. She said that 
as soon as I had gone Miss Vanbrugh had come into the room 
and wept all over her, saying that she hated Gerald Bosanquet, 
and should go back to England at once. ‘I don’t know how it’s 
all going to end,” said Clare, and she was just going to cry again 
when Miss Vanbrugh came in and asked if I had got the “ dickie.” 
I produced it, and she said it would do beautifully, and that every- 
thing was settled, and she and her darling Gerald were going to 
be married at ten o’clock the next morning, and she said it in 
such a tone that I felt exceedingly glad I hadn’t brought the lace 
cravat. 

* * * * * 

I was afraid it was going to be dreadfully dull that evening, 
because all the men were away giving Kat a “ farewell” dinner at 
the club, but I was much cheered by the arrival of the wedding 
presents. They came in loads, literally; for instance, a dining- 
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room table and a sofa came on a bullock waggon, and almost all 
the other things had to be brought on handcarts, I never saw 
such presents. Kat was always popular, and everyone knew 
besides that he was “ broke to the world,” as it were, in the matter 
of money; so, even as I had counselled, they had sent tables, and 
chairs, and dressing-tables, and looking-glasses, and pans, and 
goodness knows what else—plenty of furniture and useful 
things, but not what I should call a really pretty present among 
them all. 

We couldn’t have them in the house of course, for there was no 
room, so they had to be stowed in piles in the verandahs, and 
Miss Vanbrugh came out and looked at them disgustedly. At 
first she was only amused, and said, “ How absurd, really!” or, 
“What sweet quaint thoughts these Rhodesian people have,” and 
went inside and wrote pretty little notes to send back with the 
black boys. But when washhand-stands and kitchen utensils 
began to arrive she didn’t smile any longer; she flung inside and 
grasped the pen as though she wished it had been a dagger where- 
with to slay Kat’s kind friends, and I can understand that it must 
have been rather trying for a “ weird intense” woman to have to 
sit down and write :— 


“DEAR CoLoneL NucEent,—Thank you so much for the lovely wash- 
hand-stand. I shall always think of you when using it... ” 


or— 


“Dear Mr. LE Fanz,—The saucepans are too charming for words. I 
shall keep them ever amongst my dearest treasures ... ” 


Women always write one or other of these two formule when 
they are giving thanks for presents. 

But she was angriest of all when a great white bath came 
thundering in, accompanied by a card bearing Mr. Freke Frewin’s 
“compliments and best wishes,” etc. She said, “I think the 
people up here are the most disgusting ill-bred creatures I ever 
met. Fancy daring to send one a bath for a wedding present!” 
and she stamped in her rage. 

Clare said rather reproachfully, “Oh, dear, it is all done out 
of pure kindliness you know.” 

But when I, quite innocently, remarked that if she turned it 
upside down it would do so nicely for her and Kat to sit on and 
have “ quiet talks,” she turned on me with flaming eyes and said 
she hated to hear Gerald called Kat, and why did I do it? 
and that that was the most beastly “dickie” I had brought her. 
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There! After my taking the trouble to go and borrow it from 
Mrs. Fenton! I answered very coldly that I was sorry she didn’t 
like the “ dickie,” after my trouble in riding over half the country 
for it, and that I should always call Kat Kat because I had 
always done so; also that ’twas a pity she didn’t like the name, 
because of course after she married him everyone would call her 
Mrs. Kat. 

Then I went to bed and left her and Clare to struggle alone 
with the presents. 
* * * * * 

Ten o’clock was rather early for a wedding, but as it was Sunday 
the ceremony had to take place either before or after morning 
service, and Miss Vanbrugh naturally preferred it to be before, 
as she said she didn’t want all the women to come criticising her 
in her tweed frock, and I quite understood that. 

She wouldn’t have any women invited to the breakfast after- 
wards either, though Kat had heaps of women friends. She said she 
never cared much for women, and that in her new life she should 
make all her friends among men; that they always seemed to 
understand her better, and were so much more noble and sincere 
and splendid altogether. She said all that while she was standing 
before the glass doing up her “bun” to be married, and I 
thought that as she had been so long in the world to so little 
effect it would be no use trying to convince her of the error of 
her opinions about men at that stage. So I didn’t argue with her ; 
I merely told her, as she triumphantly stuck in the last hairpin, 
that her “bun” was all on one side, and gave her such a weird 
effect from the back. 

Then I went and put on a new white serge gown that I had 
just had out from home and was keeping for the races. Clare 
thought it unkind of me to wear it as the bride had only tweed, 
but I said I really did not feel obliged to look plain just because 
the bride did. 

The latter walked over to the church with Freddy, who was 
acting father to her, and Freke and I followed ; for though Clare 
wanted me to stay at home and receive the guests I said it was 
her place as hostess to do that, and I felt I simply must see the 
last of my poor Kat. 

He arrived about twenty-five minutes late, with his best man, 
Major Brouncker. He was very pale, but he looked very nice, 
dear thing, as he stood by the altar—much nicer than she did. 
She was one of those women whose hats, no matter how many pins 
are put into them, will slither over to one side, and the particu- 
larly irreclaimable toque she was wearing that morning had quite 
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a wicked air; neither did it match the “dickie”; but that wasn’t 
my fault. 

Freddy gave her away, and Freke said that she didn’t look as 
if she liked being given away much, and I said that she probably 
knew she couldn’t afford it; whereupon Freke giggled so that 
the archdeacon turned round and looked at us in surprise. 

So they were married. 

They walked home together, and Freke and Freddy and Major 
Brouncker and I walked behind them, but at some distance, as I 
said I didn’t think we ought to overhear their newly-married 
conversation. I could see by Kat’s back that he was as sulky as 
a bear, while her one-sided toque gave her a rakish let-things-rip 
look, that argued ill for the trust-and-trust-and-trust business 
Kat had so set his heart on. Of course I don’t say there was 
anything in it, but still no woman has any right to look like that, 
even from a back view. 

* * * * * 

The breakfast was not much fun I thought. Everyone talked 
a good deal and made a great noise, and the bride frivolled openly 
with Colonel Nugent regardless of Kat’s scowls. She had 
blossomed out suddenly into affability, and seemed, as I remarked 
to Freke, to have regained come of her old “ board-o’-ship ” spirits, 
and it was evident that she was already beginning to cast about 
for the men friends she had spoken of, for she invited about a 
dozen to come out and tea at the farm the next day, which I 
thought was rather a reflection on Kat’s social qualities. Kat 
and I got a few words together in the verandah while Freddy was 
making a speech, and he begged me to come out the next day too. 
He said, “If you call yourself a friend, Nan, you'll come.” I said, 
“T really can’t, Kat. What would people say ? and Mrs. Kat would 
probably be very rude to me.” 

Then he began to say most bitter things—that I was deserting 
him in his time of need, and Heaven only knows what, until, for- 
tunately, someone came and dragged him inside to make a speech. 

Then the waggon they were going away in—for it was 
impossible to get a carriage, of course—came rumbling up to 
the door, and all the guests helped to pack the wedding presents 
into it, ’midst roars of laughter; and finally, we put the bride 
and bridegroom in too, and the waggon creaked off with Mrs. Kat 
standing up waving her plump hands in the most gushingly 
gracious manner to us all, and Kat sitting like a death’s-head on 
a chest of drawers, drumming his heels sullenly. 

We had no rice so we threw mealies at them. Freke had not 
been one of those fortunate ones invited to tea the next afternoon, 
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but after three days had passed, and I had heard nothing, I sent 
him out to the farm to see how Kat’s great mutual-trust scheme 
seemed to be working. He came back with the most astonishing 
story. : 

He sat on the floor of the verandah and announced, with the 
air of one making a divine communication, that though the first 
bloom of Mrs. Gerald Verney Bosanquet’s youth was passed away, 
she was still a wonderful woman; indeed, that any woman who, 
in three days, with no external aid except one tweed frock 
slightly frayed at the elbows, and a dickie that was a wee bit 
tired, could make a man, who began by disliking her, turn round 
sheer and fall in love with her, was clever, veh-ry clever, and 
should be cultivated. 

“ What do you mean?” I asked. 

“ Kat’s in love with her,” he answered deliberately. 

“Qh, nonsense! You can’t expect me to believe that, Freke.” 

“Well, you go out and see,” he said. ‘The change that’s come 
over Kat is something marvellous. He sits at her feet and looks 
up into her face like a half-baked idiot, and he trails after her 
wherever she moves, carrying her cushions, and making the tea, 
and letting her flirt with Nugent, or with me, or whoever she 
likes, while he sits by simply bathing in her smiles.” 

“Uh, Freke,” I said, “I can’t believe it. You know how he 
used to say that if his wife even looked at another man he would 
leave her!” 

“Well, all I can say is that there she was, drooping in a 
hammock in the verandah, with Nugent swinging her and Kat 
sitting by picking up the hairpins that dropped trom her ‘ bun’ as 
she swayed, and putting them tenderly back again; and if ever I 
saw love in a man’s eye it was in Kat’s.” 

And it was all perfectly true. I rode out with Clare and Major 
Brouncker at the end of the week just to see. Kat was inside 
the house unpacking the eight cases which had arrived that 
morning, but he seemed very glad to see us. He said that Lesbia 
—Leshia—had gone down to the river to gather water-lilies with 
Colonel Nugent, but we must come in and look round and see 
how jolly they had made the place look. 

When we had been there for about a dozen hours Mrs. Kat and 
the colonel came strolling up with their arms full of lilies. She 
dropped hers and rushed at Clare and me, and kissed us most 
effusively, and said that if she'd dreamt we were there she’d have 
come back at once. 

‘Gerald, darling,” she said, turning to him reproachfully, 
‘why didn’t you call me?” 
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“ My sweet,” he made answer, “I thought you'd be up every 
minute,” and he smiled at her as I never expected to see Kat 
smile at any woman but me. 

“ Well, dearest,” she Said, “ get up and make the tea, will you?” 
and Kat got up and went off like a lamb. 

I thought she was looking atrocious. She had on the most 
appalling tea-gown with yellow stripes; her hair was done in a 
bigger bun than ever, and she hadn’t even powdered the blue part 
of her nose; but she settled herself in the hammock with all the 
arrogance of a good-looking woman, and began to be “ weird 
intense” about the blueness of the sky, and the sunniness of the 
sun, and how Rhodesia had gripped her heart, and she was going 
to love the country and everyone in it; and then she looked 
round her ear at me and said: 

“Gerald has told me all about your ideal friendship. So dear of 
you to take an interest in him. I always think engaged men are 
such bores myself.” 

“Oh, he was never a bore in that way, dear Mrs. Kat,” I 
responded sweetly. “No one ever suspected that he was engaged. 
In fact,” I added, with gentle gaiety, “I dare say there are lots of 
people who wouldn’t believe it even now.” 

Fortunately some more visitors arrived before she had time to 
be horrid, and I went soon afterwards, though Clare refused to 
come. Kat put me into my saddle, and as he straightened my 
skirt he had the calmness to say to me: 

“Tsn’t she an angel, Nan?” 

“My dear Kat,” 1 said, with a little acridity, “she may or 
may not have come down from the celestial clouds with the last 
shower of rain, but you will perhaps excuse me if I reserve my 
opinion on the subject.” 

Then I rode off with Major Brouncker, and before I got home 
we were engaged. He has the most abominable taste in note- 
paper, and I simply hate his boots, but I felt that something had 
to be done before Mrs. Kat had time to go about saying odious 
things about my friendship with Kat. 


Raten ASHTON. 





Che Portry of Windmills. 


Tuey always seem a great Alpine flower, as they bloom on the 
dreamy distance, or a mystic blossom dropped from singing 
processions of angels. Sometimes all day long for days these 
flowers bloom on our Sussex knolls till we almost thought we 
saw the heavenly gardens in which they grew. Then again, 
in dull weather the clearest eye fails to see more than a mere 
spectral stalk where this flower of heaven had bloomed, the 
very ghost of a flower fallen so long from the clouds that no 
memory of its origin remains. 

The village folk laugh at delight in such every-day objects. 
“Tf you heard them tugging and groaning sometimes of a 
windy night,” they say, “you'd soon know what they are 
made of.” 

“Groaning of a windy night,” tortured earth-bound spirits, 
struggling to break their bonds and haste away, away, away 
to their homes in the white North; away, away to their country 
of the fragrant South ; away to the East, where they were born ; 
away, away to the West, to sleep on rosy beds of the sunset! 
How, indeed, that “ groaning ” would have reminded us of their 
sad “destiny of crosses.” 

The American Indians saw windmills as “ great white birds,” 
but even they felt less terror of the swirling wings and in- 
comprehensible speech answering the many-voiced winds, than 
of monster teeth biting the corn of the Dutch colonists. 

The red men could not recognise them as ghosts of white winds 
doomed to bitter penance on earth for some aerial mischief, 
perhaps some pre-mundane sin, never explained to us. Even 
Longfellow lacked the diviner sense, the poetic insight, mis- 
taking as he did the inaction of crossed arms for “all peace 
within.” Is the banshee at peace when she ceases to tear her 
hair and to wail upon doomed thresholds, because sunshine 
makes her dumb? Are other ghosts “all peace within ” 
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when pale arms lie across pale breasts in the noisy day? The 
wonder is that Longfellow and other singers have never written 
the majesty of windmill silence into ideal fame. Poets should 
do it rather than artists, since poets can recognise from a 
greater remoteness than artists can see, and in remoteness their 
fascination dwells. Windmills belong to streamless countries, 
lowlands where the people never have the imaginative outlook 
of hill-top folk. Thus poets are not rife among the ever-lonely 
windmills, and lays and legends have not carried them into our 
literature. Tradition and some histories tell that windmills 
were brought by Crusaders from the Holy Land. One likes 
to believe, if one can, that the Cross-bearers saw them first 
on the pale plains of Palestine. They saw them, just as we may 
see them to-day, visionary, remote ; beings of an elemental world 
entirely unlike this to which they are bound. One likes to 
imagine returned Crusaders telling of their mystic beauty floating 
on the hot winds of that fabulous clime. Unfortunately, arche- 
ologists know better, and do not scruple to say so. Archeologists 
cannot tell us of the very first ones that alighted from the clouds 
upon the soil of Europe, but they are thought to have been in 
Europe before the Crusades, as they have been mentioned in 
medieval monkish chronicles. Even so, they must some time 
have been driven by fierce Gothic storms westward from that 
land of slumbrous winds, that dreamy Orient whence came 
ideal philosophies and an ideal religion. Bitter was their 
sorrow in the helpless flight. 

The earliest European suspicion of windmills was somewhere 
in Bohemia, a wild land where almost anything might alight 
from the clouds or spring up in a night from seed sown by 
mystic spells and viewless hands. It is told that windmills were 
in Bohemia so early as the eighth century, but no proof exists 
that they were. Who now can say whether they were visibly 
there or only in fairy lore? Even if the Bohemian were only 
fairy windmills, and if real ones came to western Europe with the 
Crusades, it must have been by the first of these Crusades. A 
charter exists of Guillaume, Comte de Mortain, grandson of 
William the Norman, dated 1105, in which they are named. 
The charter gives to Vital, Abbé de Savigny, the right to 
establish in the dioceses of Evreux, Bayeux, and Coutances, 
molendina ad ventum. 

In 1216 Matthew Prior mentions the overthrow of many of 
them in England by a great storm. Nearly forty years earlier 
than his timg, in 1180, they were written of in Normandy ; ten 
years later they were written of in England, in Suffolk. Chaucer 
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mentions a windmill, and so does Dante. Shakespeare made 
them a rattling sort of joke; (more’s the pity, for Shakespeare’s 
sake,) he sent tipsy Falstaff and mad Master Shallow in one 
for a “merry night,” and he compared their solemn groaning 
to the voice of a scolding wife! One recalls these indignities to 
the white spirits, and admires Don Quixote the more for his 
immortal conflict with giants, Brave knight, true knight, at 
whom all the world casts ridicule, and affixes his name to every 
windy scheme and whimsical adventure, to valour without reason 
and honour without sense, because he saw giants where we see 
only windmills. 

In the fourteenth century the Augustinian monastery of 
Windsheim wished to erect a windmill. The lord nearest to 
the monastery objected, declaring that the winds of that district 
all belonged to him. The monks complained to the bishop, who 
gave them permission to be served by every wind that blew, 
affirming in anger that they were his winds, that all the winds 
in the whole district of Utrecht belonged to him. How the 
winds must have laughed among the white swirling wings there- 
abouts ! 

A century later, in one of the Channel Islands, a Jersey 
seigneur gave a windmill to the holy men of the monastery of 
St. Saviour’s. Nothing was said of the seigneur’s rights in the 
island winds, but they were doubtless included in the gift, on 
condition that the “holy men serving God, pray, for ever, for the 
salvation of the soul of Lord de Samarez, the souls of his father 
and mother, and of all his ancestors.” That pious or anxious 
giver probably did not realize the number of every man’s 
ancestors in remote degree. Doubtless he meant to bargain 
only for those in the direct line, and not to cast ten thousand 
times ten thousand souls upon the prayer wings of his mill. 

At the battles of Lewes, May 1264, during the flight of the 
troops of Henry III. before the victorious barons, Richard, King 
of the Romans, the king’s younger brother, took refuge in a 
windmill, barring the door, and for a long time defending himself 
from the fury of his pursuers. He was finally obliged to come 
out amid derisive cries: “Come out, you bad miller, you lazy 
mill-master.” Among Percy’s Reliques is a ballad of this 
occurrence :— 





“The Kynge of Alemaigne wende do ful wel. 
He saisede the mulne (mill) for a castel, 
With hare (their) sharpe swordes he grounde the stel, 
He wende that the sayles were mangonel (catapult) 
To helpe Wyndesore.” 
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When Jeanie Deans walked her sad miles from Scotland, where 
are no windmills, into England, where are so many, she was much 
impressed by their “ busyness” with the winds. Stevenson imitated 
her, as he so often imitated the great master of romance (though 
he did not say so), when he tells of their brisk garrulous working, 
and of every Scotch child’s fascination by them; but he does not 
see them poetically as he ought, silent and vaporous in the 
idealising distance. Indeed, it is sacrilege to approach them 
too nearly, and tear their exquisite illusion from them. For 
their service to man they have a right to be dignified by remote- 
ness, and to be recognised as poetry, just as far-away railway 


trains, passing in silence on wings of smoke, are a vision, not a 
fact. The fact we know is noisy. 
Stevenson wrote :— 


“There are indeed few merrier spectacles than that of many windmills 
bickering together in a fresh breeze over a woody country; their halting 
alacrity of movement, their pleasant busyness, making bread all day with 
uncouth gesticulations, their air, gigantically human, as of a creature half 
alive, puts a spirit into the tamest landscape. When a Scotch child sees 
them first he falls immediately in love, and from that time forward wind- 
mills keep turning in his dreams.” 


This is canny Scot to the life, “making bread all day,” 


thriftily, not dolorously, and enlivening the landscape, not im- 


pressing ideal poetry upon it. How different the true poet, 
Lord de Tabley :— 


“Emblem of Life whose roots are torn asunder, 
An isolated Soul that hates its kind; 
Who loves the region of the rolling thunder 
And finds seclusion in the misty wind. 


“Type of a love that wrecks itself to pieces 
Against the barriers of relentless Fate, 
And tears its lovely pinions on the breezes 
Of just too early or of just too late. 


“Emblem of man who, after all his moaning 
And strain of dire immeasurable strife, 
Has yet this consolation all atoning, 
Life as a windmill grinds the bread of life.” 


Upon one of the escutcheons of the Palace of Whitehall 
Manning’s diary of 1601 tells that a windmill once sadly sang. 


Whoever has been enthralled by their mystery can understand its 
mourning :— 
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“ When most I rest behold how I stand crost, 
When most I move I toyle for others’ gayne, 
The one declares my labour to be lost, 
The other shows my quiet is but payne; 
Unhappy they whose destiny are crosses, 
When standing still, and moving means but losses.” 


Maraaret B. Wriaur. 

















Che Escapades of a Drummwer-Boy. 
A REMINISCENCE OF THE AFGHAN WAR. 


Stowty revolved the hands of the clock on the red-brick tower 
in the Gloamshires’ barracks towards the hour of 10 a.m. Mickey 
McGrath, the sentry on gate-duty, watched them wistfully. 

“Shure it’s mighty slow ye’re afther thravellin’,” he remarked, 
“and me widout bite or sup this blessid mornin’. Can’t yez be 
strikin’ tin, an’ sind the relafe, for it’s afraid I am av me belt 
slippin’ into me brogues, thin it’s thryin’ me they’d be, for makin’ 
away wid it.” 

Once more he turned to pace the well-worn track, and was 
confronted with a boy, a mere child, who at that moment entered 
the gate, with all the swagger and confidence of boyhood. 

“Please, Mister Soldier,” he asked, addressing the sentry, “ is 
the Colonel at home?” 

Private Michael McGrath paused in his marching, and stared in 
amazement at his tiny questioner. 

Then, true to the traditions of his country, he answered, by 
asking another question. 

“ Now what wud the likes av you be doin’ wid the Kurnel? 
Run away like a good bhoy and don’t be botherin’ me.” 

“T don’t want to run away. If you can’t tell me, I must wait 
for some one who can. It’s of no consequence.” 

The urchin settled himself on a seat near the gate. 

“Tare an’ ages, is it impident ye are to a sinthry on his post. 
Holy Moses! Run or I'll shoot you.” 

The boy never flinched; with a knowledge beyond his years, he 
calmly replied : 

“ You ain’t loaded.” 
“Thin by the holy poker, I'll stick ye wid me bayonet.” 
Happily the relief appeared in time to prevent a tragedy. 
“What's up, Mickey?” asked the corporal, when he saw the 
sentry apparently keeping a child at bay with the point of his 
bayonet. 
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’ Mickey returned leisurely to the slope, explaining the while: 
“Shure, Corpril, yon bit av a gossoon was axin’ me to show 
him the Kurnel; an’ becaze I wudn’t abandon me post, it’s 
threatnin’ langwidge he’s usin’.” 

‘That's a lie!” said the boy, getting off the seat. 

“Do ye hear that now ?” exclaimed Mickey, as if corroboration 
of his statement was forthcoming. 

“Perhaps he’s for breakfasting at the officers’ mess,” suggested 
the corporal good-humouredly. 

“No; I’m on business,” explained the boy, taking him 
seriously. 

“And what bissiness may you ‘ave with our hold man?” 
inquired the corporal, regarding the stranger suspiciously. 

“ My own,” was the pert reply. 

“Then hout you go,” promptly returned the soldier. “Loafers 
is not hallowed in barr’ks.” 

“T won't,” retorted three foot eight sturdily. He fumbled in 
his jacket and produced a letter. 

The address created a diversion in his favour. 

“Why didn’t you say so before, you brat?” asked the 
corporal. 

“Didn’t I mention it? It must have escaped my memory; you 
see, you never asked me.” 

“ Come, hand it hover, or I'll hescape you,” said the corporal, 
holding out his hand. “T’ll see the hold man gets it.” 

“No, you don’t. It has personal delivery on the envelope, but 
perhaps you can’t read.” 

“Tt’s mighty hungry I am, Corpril darlint,’ interposed 
Mickey. ‘Sure, don’t be argufyin’.” 

“Come on then, Quick march,” and the corporal marched off 
the relief. The boy followed. 

The little party passed an open doorway, in front of which 
several soldiers were lounging. A squad of awkward recruits, in 
clothes much too big for them, was formed up on one side, On 
the other some dissipated-looking men were guarded by an escort 
with bayonets drawn. 

“ Hallo, Billy!” shouted the corporal to a red-faced sergeant in 
a tight jacket. “’Ere’s a job for you,” pointing to the boy. 

“ What’s that—another recruit,” returned the red-faced man 
with a grin, holding out his pace stick towards the boy, for he 
was drill sergeant. 

The corporal nodded. 

“Come ere, kiddy,” said the sergeant. “ What’s up with you? 
Does yer mammy know ye’re hout ?” 
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A titter went round the recruits, as the boy stopped. 

“Don’t mind them, they’re for haltering,” explained the 
sergeant with a scowl. 

“T wasn’t,” said the boy; “ what have they done?” 

The loungers laughed. 

“One for you, Billy,” remarked some one. 

“Silence in the ranks there,” commanded the fat sergeant. “It’s 
their clothes which is too big for them,” he added. 

“Yours are too small, sir. Why don’t you swap?” suggested 
the boy. 

Another outburst of mirth followed, for stoutness was Sergeant 
Snell’s sore point. 

“Mind yer own bissiness,” he snapped angrily. 

“ That’s what I want to do,” retorted the boy. 

“No, you don’t,” contradicted Snell; “who are you and what 
do you want?” 

“To see the Colonel.” 

“Indeed, for what?” 

“ That’s the business I’m minding.” 

“TI suppose you himagine the commanding officer has nothing 
to do but give hinterviews to brats like you. Maybe you're for 
‘listing,” sneered the sergeant. 

“Maybe,” returned the youth. 

Sergeant Snell leered at the recruits. 

“That's the sort, lads,” he said; “takes to it like a duck to 
water. Imbibes ’is fighting with ’is mother’s milk,” and, turning 
to the boy, he exclaimed in a tone of contempt, “ We ’list men, not 
babbies, for this ’ere corps. Begone, and when you ’ave cultivated 
the chest of a prize-fighter, and the waist of a grey’ound, you can 
come back.” 

The fat sergeant tried to expand his chest as a sample of the 
article. 

“Your chest must have slipped down to your waist, sir,” said 
the boy, watching the effort. 

The crowd greeted this sally, with shouts of delight. 

“Had you that time, Billy,” they roared. 

The sergeant was furious. 

“By gum! I'll kill you,” he yelled, rushing at his tormentor. 

At that moment the adjutant and the sergeant-major came 
round the corner of the building, and Snell turned his attention 
to “Tim” the barrack-dog. Tim objected, and seized the 
sergeant’s calf. 

Under cover of the confusion the boy approached the officer 
with his letter, and asked : 
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“ Can I see the Colonel, sir?” 
“ What is it about, my little man?” inquired Captain Ward, 
looking at the envelope. 

“Tt’s from my father, he wants the Colonel to have me enlisted. 
My father was once quartermaster of the regiment, and rose to be 
a major, and I want to do the same,” explained the lad. 

The adjutant stared at the child, but spoke in a kindly voice. 

“Tam afraid you are much too young.” 

“Oh, I am quite old enough,” was the reply of the tiny 
applicant, anxious to win a bubble reputation. 

“ Well, well,” said the officer, smiling. “Stay with Sergeant 
Snell there. I'll give your letter to the chief.” 

“The man in the tight clothes, sir?” 

Snell’s scarlet face grew purple, and a light broke in on the 
adjutant’s mind. 

“Oh! I see,” he said, laughing, “poor Tim. You'll be all right 
where you are, my Jad,” and he disappeared into the doorway. 

As soon as he was out of hearing, the sergeant began a running 
commentary. 

“So you're for ‘listing, are you? Wait till you come under my 
thumb. Your own mother won’t know you, when I’ve done with 
you. No, not by a long way.” 

“ You’re only a bully,” retorted the boy. 

Before Snell had time to resent this remark, the sergeant- 
major’s head popped out of the doorway. 

“ Boy Fullerton,” he cried. 

“That's me,” said the boy, quoting the little jackdaw. 

“ Boy Fullerton,” echoed Snell. “Right turn, quick march.” 

A man with a drawn bayonet placed himself in front of the boy. 

“Ere, alt,’ cried Snell. “Fall out, hescort, ’e’s not for the 
clink yet, all in good time. Quick march.” 

“°F’s a well plucked bantam anyway, sergeant,” said the man. 
“Tf he passes the orficers, we'll make him a major right off. Eh, 
chummies.” He looked round at the other men, and a general 
chorus of assent followed his appeal. There was no diffidence 
about the youngster when he entered the orderly room. 

“Good morning, Colonel!” was his salutation. 

The officers were amused, but the grey-haired clerk was aghast. 
He slowly rose from his seat, removed the pen from his ear, and 
gasped in a stage whisper : 

“Say ‘sir’ to the commanding officer.” 

“ Never mind, Sergeant Kelly,” remarked the Colonel, examining 
the boy over the top of an open letter. 

“So you are Jimmy Fullerton’s son? gad, it is a good many 
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years since he and I learnt the goose-step together. He wants 
me to enlist you for the drums, but surely you are too young ?” 

“T am past fifteen, Colonel.” 

Every one stared at the child. 

“So your father says,” and the Colonel turned over the letter, 
“but you certainly look much younger. Why do you want to 
enlist ?” 

“T want to fight, sir.” 

The absurdity of the answer, compared with the size of the 
individual making it, created general merriment. The boy’s head 
hardly reached above the box of stationery on the table, but there 
was an earnest look on his face, which acted asa check on the 
mirth of his superiors. 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen,” cried the Colonel, trying to keep his 
countenance. “It is a soldierly reply.” 

Then turning to the adjutant he continued: “There is a 
vacancy I think, Captain Ward; let him be attested, and hand him 
over to the sergeant drummer.” 

Dick Fullerton marched out of the orderly room a proud boy. 

“A cheeky youngster that. His father was a good soldier. 
He was quartermaster some years ago, and they made him an 
honorary major for gallant service in the field. One is getting 
on,” sighed the Colonel, thinking of other days. “Keep an eye 
on him, Ward, he is a cut above the ordinary run.” 

“He'll do very well,” returned the adjutant, and the subject 
dropped. 

Dick Fullerton was at onse dubbed the ‘ Major’ by the men, 
and installed in the boys’ mess of the drums. Before he was 
admitted to the full privileges of that exclusive institution, he 
was put to the ordeal of single combat, with each of the other five 
members, and, if not actually victorious, he rendered such a good 
account of himself as to escape further annoyance. 

Being a smart lad he soon mastered his drill and his drum, 
but his caustic tongue constantly got him into hot water with the 
non-commissioned officers. Sergeant Snell had not forgiven the 
remarks on his personal appearance, and fostered the ill-feeling 
against the boy in the sergeants’ mess. For a time, however, 
Dick managed to avoid most of the traps laid for him. 

In order to keep him out of mischief, the adjutant employed 
him in his spare time about his garden, and the drummer became 
the devoted slave of little Miss Betty, the officer’s four-year-old 
daughter. One afternoon he was amusing this tiny maiden with 
some monkey tricks, in an apple tree, much to the detriment of 
his last issue of clothing, when Sergeant Snell appeared at the 
F 2 
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green gate separating the adjutant’a quarters from his 
neighbour. 

“Come ’ere, boy Fullerton,” he called out. ‘“ Do you think the 
Guverment has nothing to do but supply you with trouseys to 
play the giddy goat in. Come hoff that tree I say, an’ come ’ere. 
I ’ave something for you. ’Ere’s two bob from the Hadjutant. 
’E said as it was ‘is birthday, hand you hand the hother boys 
could drink ’is ’ealth. Don’t you go for to get any liquor from 
the canteen. There is plenty of pop in the coffee-shop.” 

No drummer ever resisted the temptation of ginger pop, and 
the off-chance of a pork pie. 

Miss Betty and the garden were forgotten, and Dick was flying 
to the drummers’ room. Soon five litile figures issued from the 
coffee shop, laden with sundry bottles of pop. One boy was on 
pass, but he was not forgotten, for his share was put aside. 

The adjutant’s health and long life were drank in foaming 
bumpers. 

“Good pop, men, ain’t it?” cried Dick. 

“ Rippin’,”’ chorussed the others. ‘“ ’Ow it do bite.” 

Towards evening Captain Ward, returning to barracks, saw a 
strange sight. Round the plat of grass in the square, arm in arm, 
struggled five drummers, swaying from side to side, as they sang 
snatches of popular songs. 

There was no mistaking their condition. They were drunk. 

“What does this mean?” demanded the adjutant angrily, as 
soon as he recovered from his surprise. 

“Ta ta your healsh, Adjutant. Thanksh for pop, jolly good,” 
was the amazing reply, and the little scarlet sinners in an effort 
to salute toppled over on the grass, where, after a few ineffectual 
efforts to rise, they lay still. 

Next morning five forlorn little drummers had an impressive 
interview with the commanding officer. 

“What have you got to say ?” demanded the Colonel. 

All save Dick hung their heads; he appointed himself 
spokesman. 

“Tam very sorry, Colonel,” he said; “it is my fault, the other 
men,” glancing at the boys, “are not to blame! I got the stuff.” 

“Where did you get it?” 

“From the coffee-shop.” 

“ Nonsense ! speak the truth.” 

The Colonel looked up severely from the Guard Report he had 
been studying. 

“Tm telling the truth, Colonel,” replied the boy doggedly. 
“ We had only the pop.” 
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“ Where did the money come from?” 

The drummer looked at the adjutant. 

“ Well,” remarked that officer, “tell the Colonel.” 

“Tt was the adjutant’s birthday, sir, and he sent the drummers 
two shillings to drink his health.” 

“What romance is this, Fullerton?” interrupted Captain 
Ward. “It was not my birthday, and I gave you no money.” 

“Sergeant Snell gave it to me, sir, saying you had sent it.” 

“ It’s a lie, sir,” said Snell, who was present. 

The Colonel’s brow darkened. 

“Fullerton, I am disappointed in you.” He spoke in his 
severest tone. “You have got into a scrape—anyone may do 
that—but worse, you try to excuse yourself with a lie. That is 
unsoldierly. The other boys can go with a caution. Captain 
Ward, see that Drummer Fullerton has twelve strokes of the 
cane.” 

The adjutant, the non-commissioned officers on duty, and the 
drummers were assembled to witness the boy’s punishment. 

“Well, Fullerton, are you sorry for having told a lie?” asked 
the adjutant. 

“T spoke the truth, sir,” replied the drummer firmly. 

“Go on,” directed the officer turning away. 

Dick received the strokes without flinching. When all was over, 
the drummer who had been absent on pass produced two bottles, 
his share of the feast. Sergeant Snell seized them, but something 
in the action roused the suspicions of the adjutant. 

He opened a bottle and tasted it, then handed it to the sergeant- 
major. 

“ What's this stuff?” he demanded. 

“ Whisky, sir, and bad at that,” answered the sergeant-major, 
making a wry face over his mouthful. 

Inquiries elicited the fact that Sergeant Snell had bribed the 
manager of the coffee-shop to mix some whisky with the boys’ pop. 

Dick, of course, became a popular hero, and the sergeant escaped 
punishment by taking his discharge. 

For some time the boy kept out of hot water, and rapidly 
became a favourite with everyone, in spite of his sharp retorts. 

But a terrible disaster was in store for him. The regiment was 
unexpectedly ordered on active service, and the boys were sent to 
the depot. 

The “ Major” prayed, begged, and wept in vain, but the authori- 
ties did not consider him sufficiently matured to be shot. 

A few days later the good ship Jalandhar was steaming down 
the Solent en route for Bombay, with the Gloamshires on board. 
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“T am sorry to say, Colonel, I had a wire just before starting, 
saying Drummer Fullerton deserted from the depét yesterday,” 
the adjutant informed his chief. 

“You don’t say so. I am sorry for his father.” 

“So am I, sir. The boy took it awfully to heart being left 
behind. There was a lot of good in him.” 

In the Bay there was a great commotion on the Jalandhar. 
“ Stowaway, stowaway,” was passed from mouth to mouth around 
the decks. 

Presently from the gloomy depths of the hold, a wretched 
bedraggled little boy was hauled, and led before the Colonel on 
the poop. 

Gradually it dawned on the regiment that it was the ‘“ Major.” 

“Oh, that boy again!” groaned the Colonel. ‘“ He'll be the 
death of me.” 

“What do you mean by coming on board without leave, and 
upsetting all my returns. I'll have you shot as a deserter.” 

“ Please, Colonel, I want to fight the Paythans.” 

“Oh, take him away,” ordered the Colonel, “and—let me see— 
wash him.” 

A month later the corps was encamped among the bleak and 
barren hills, on the Afghan borderland. 

The officers and men were new to the work, and somewhat 
nervous, for the enemy kept up an incessant fire into the camp 
at long range. It is trying work for soldiers, being shot at by 
unseen foes, without a chance of retaliating. 

The little drummer behaved like an old campaigner. 

Mickey McGrath stuck his red head out of a hole he had made 
for himself in the ground, and called out to Dick who was passing 
one morning : 

“Shure, ‘Mejor’ darlint, it’s mighty onaisy I am, the balls is 
bizzin’ about me head, like bees in a clover field. Sorra a hair 
will be left for old Dan the barber to crop, if I iver git back to 
Athlone.” 

“T think, Mickey,” returned the boy, “that if you are going to 
be hit, you'll be hit; whether you stand up like a man, or hide 
in the ground like a rat. Come out of that hole.” 

“ Now to think ay that,” said Mickey, leaving his cover some- 
what reluctantly. 

“That’s a grand boy,” remarked the Colonel, “he puts a bit 
of heart into some of our town-bred lads. I’m glad he got his 
way. I say, Ward, I wish we could get out of this hole, two more 
men hit last night.” 

“So dol, sir; it is having a bad effect on the men’s spirits.” 
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Next day an order was issued for the Gloamshires to clear the 
neighbouring hills. Briskly they climbed till the pass at the top 
was reached. There the scouts halted, for the valley beyond was 
swept by the enemy’s fire at close ranges. 

The leading company was ordered to attack, and the captain, 
followed by a few files, advanced, but no sooner were they clear 
of the shelter afforded by the rocks in the pass, than they were shot 
down. The movement was checked, the men in front drawing 
back. The adjutant rushed to the head of the company, and 
urged them to proceed, but they still hesitated. Suddenly the 
roll of a drum was heard in the valley above the cracks of the 
rifles, and a shrill voice piped: 

“Come on, men, if you are worth your salt, it is not as bad as 
it looks.” 

The little Major had crossed unseen into the open, and was 
drumming with all his might, although the bullets were falling 
all round him like hail. 

The Colonel was right, the sight put heart into the men; led 
by the adjutant they crossed the open, to the shelter of a little 
hillock on the further side—all save those who stopped on the 
way, most of them for ever. 

The adjutant, however, was surprised to find that only the 
leading company had followed him, the remainder of the battalion 
were still in the pass. He shouted to them to come on, but in 
vain; the Colonel’s voice in angry tones rose above the din of the 
firing, but the men stood still. 

“T must go back, Lee, it’s a disgrace to the corps,” and Captain 
Ward gave a few instructions to a young subaltern, then he 
started on his perilous journey. 

The boy began to follow him, but a big corporal seized him, 
and held him back. 

Half way over the adjutant fell, shot in the leg. With a yell 
of horror the drummer broke loose and rushed to his side, ripping 
up his trousers, and staunching the blood with a handkerchief. 
He was trying to drag the wounded man under cover, when he 
too was struck down. 

“T am sorry, sir, I’m hit.” he murmured. 

Shame came over the men in the pass. They charged with a 
roar when they saw the boy fall, and the position was carried. 

The adjutant and the drummer-boy lay side by side in the 
field hospital after the fight. 

“ You will be all right, Ward,” the surgeon said. “The timely 
stopping of the bleeding saved you. Then he turned to the 
drummer, and his face was very grave. 
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“Poor little chap, so very young,” he muttered, and was 
passing on to another case. 

“Can’t you do anything, O’Brien?” asked Captain Ward, 
nodding at the little form beside him. 

The surgeon shook his head. 

“Internal hemorrhage—hopeless,” he whispered. 

“Tm glad you are going to get well, sir,” said the boy 
faintly. ‘You'll say good-bye to Miss Betty for me, sir, won’t 
you?” 

“Yes, Dick,” answered the adjutant, trying to repress a sob. 

Dick had done with fighting. 

To this day the Gloamshires talk of the drummer with pride, 
and point to a statuette representing the little “ Major” beating 
the advance. 

“Tf it ’ad not been for ’im, the regiment cud never ’ave ’eld up 
its ead, nohow,” is the tribute of the rank and file. 


JoHN M. MAcartTney. 




















A Woman's Cour in the Selukwe Gold District. 


Ir was a bright, cloudless morning when I shook the dust of 
Bulawayo from my feet. En parenthise—this reference to dust 
must be taken as purely metaphorical—the real article permeating 
your system and abiding with you for the rest of your natural 
life. 

Zeederberg’s coach was timed to start at 8 am. “sharp,” but 
it goes without saying that in accordance with the “ wachtem- 
beetche” principle, which pervades all South Africa, it did not 
leave till considerably after nine. . te 

Now, should the reader not happen to be acquainted with the 
African mail coach he may not object if I digress for a moment 
in order to describe the thing. It is generally red and green as 
to its body, and has often been gold. Wind and weather, long 
succession of journeys and much adversity, have however usually 
removed all traces of the latter. Yet, in the centre of the door- 
panel is still a little fancy landscape with the coach, as it appeared 
in the heyday of its youth and pristine beauty, occupying a 
prominent position in the foreground. Inside there are four rows 
of seats, each meant to accommodate four passengers, and provided 
with broad leather straps reminding one forcibly of the high-chair 
of one’s nursery days ; and an equally useful precaution it is, too, 
against the perils and dangers that beset you in the way of 
shakings, joltings, and not unfrequent upsettings. 

The roof seats a like number of passengers, and often a coach is 
found carrying even more than its advertised complement of 
twenty-four adults—on which occasions the innermost recesses 
of that coach may not unfitly compare with the “ Black Hole” of 
Calcutta. Your luggage—of which, by the way, a very small 
amount is carried free, and which consequently amounts to a 
tidy sum as “ over-weight”—is stowed away in the “ boot,” and 
the whole ‘‘caboodle” is dragged by about sixteen mules, driven 
by a Colonial Dutchman, and whipped up and yelled at by various 
Cape-boys. 
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Such was the vehicle that removed me from the erstwhile 
kraal of Lo Ben, and which floundered on for the space of twenty- 
four hours till we reached Gwelo. 

It happened to be my lot to find myself travelling with the 
remnant of a broken-down Opera company. When I reached the 
coach office the Prima Donna and the Soubrette had already 
taken the only inside seats worth having: quite right too. I 
should probably have done the same had I come in time and 
known which they were—which, by the way, I didn’t, until 
borne in upon me by painful experience. N.B.—Always sit 
with your back to the mules, unless you like being asphyxiated 
with the dust or deluged with the mud, as the case may be. 

Then, should you still be possessed of a “cart-wheel” hat, 
such as are dear to certain members of the profession, and be 
given to carrying it about in a bandbox, the stowing away 
of which in the “boot” would mean utter destruction, pile 
as many as you have on to the vacant front seat—they will not 
disturb you ; and when the whole show periodically lurches over 
and precipitates those same boxes on to the head of the other 
occupants in front, you need only smile, that sweet pensive smile, 
reserved for the front row of the stalls or some particular private 
box, and say: 

“Oh dear! How unfortunate; but I hope you don’t mind?” 

We were on the whole a quiet party. The Prima Donna, whose 
particular pet pug pup had that very morning been taken out and 
“lost” (by order of the “ management”) by the Property Man, 
wept in one corner. The Soubrette, who had had “ words” with 
her husband, the Funny Man, sulked in another. 

Several other members had not yet quite got over the “ send 
off” provided by admiring friends on the previous night. 

As the day advanced the heat became oppressive. The little 
mules romped along briskly enough—we had ten relays of them 
to complete the journey ; but the dust, a heavy red substance, lay 
everywhere and over everything, and the dreary expanse of 
interminable veldt passing before one’s eyes, hour after hour, 
afforded neither diversion nor interest of any kind. The only 
change was to get out and stretch one’s cramped limbs whenever 
a stage was reached where a fresh inspan of mules awaited the 
coach. 

The food along the route is mostly bad, but this is hardly the 
fault of those who provide for the wayfarers. One has to ring 
the changes on “canned” goods and occasional game, such as 
water buck. In the evening, while stopping to inspan at Napier’s 
Store on the Shangani, we visited the monument erected to the 
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forty-one whites who were massacred and tortured about that 
spot in ’95. It is in the form of a column of polished granite, 
quite plain, with the names of the victims engraved on it, and is 
surrounded by a little wire fence. The river-bed was quite dry 
when we later on passed through it; the historical spot, however, 
where Major Alan Wilson made his heroic “last stand,” is many 
miles further up the stream. 

The next halt was at nearly midnight, and the name of the 
place Hurst’s Store, where a really good supper awaited us. 
It consisted of venison, boiled rice, potatoes (always a luxury in 
that part of the country), peas, and the best home-made bread and 
butter I had tasted for a long time. After which we lay down 
in the Kaffir huts provided with stretchers and blankets, and were 
glad enough to enjoy a few hours’ repose. At 2.30 a.m. the 
driver’s horn warned us that it was time to get under weigh again, 
and after some execrable Dutch coffee we bundled more asleep 
than awake back into the coach, the night still pitch-dark and 
the chill air getting at one’s very marrow. Towards five, however, 
a thin line of light appeared upon the horizon, then gradually the 
pink blush of dawn stole across the sky and at last the sun burst 
forth, brightening and beautifying everything, excepting us, the 
most dishevelled and woebegone-looking set of travellers ever 
seen. But the journey did not last much longer, and 8.30 saw 
us drawing up with a flourish in front of Bradley’s Hotel, in the 
main street of Gwelo. 

Gwelo is of course far smaller than Bulawayo, consisting 
practically of only one street. I, however, much preferred the 
general aspect of it. It is, for one thing, far better situated, the 
country being undulating and slightly wooded. Then again, 
should the Selukwe district turn out to be a really valuable asset, 
Gwelo, as the nearest situated township to the goldfields, would 
unquestionably go ahead and practically obtain the pull over 
the far remoter Bulawayo. This is an argument to which the 
Bulawayan always responds by saying that all the companies 
have their offices in the latter town, an argument which, to my 
mind, carries no weight at all, for wherever the gold output 
is important enough there a township is sure to spring up, and 
thither of necessity will the companies migrate with their offices ; 
and as it has never yet been proved that there is one mine of 
true importance in the immediate vicinity of Bulawayo, I contend 
that it is still “on the cards” that we may live to see the over- 
rated capital of Matabeleland dwindle down to the position of a 
secondary provincial town. 

As far as hotel accommodation goes, that at Gwelo is the best 
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I have hitherto experienced in Rhodesia, and it would in fact 
be good anywhere. I do not think that any hotel out here could, 
for instance, beat Bradley’s for comfort, excellent cooking, and 
general civility. Most of the stores are branches of those at 
Bulawayo, and many of these carry on their business as “ direct 
importers” in the other Rhodesian towns as well, so that one 
becomes quite familiar with such names as Meikle’s, and Haddon 
and Sly’s, ete. Bad times are, however, prevalent here as else- 
where ; there is practically no money in the town, and little trade 
doing. Still, such men as I met, and who have interests in the 
country, told me that they infinitely prefer the outlook here to 
that in Bulawayo, which they contend “started wrong” at the 
beginning and has never been able to right itself since. 

In the evening I went to see my quondam fellow-travellers 
in a melancholy burlesque, to which the modest entrance fee 
was @ guinea, and the next morning saw me once more seated 
in the stage coach bound for the Selukwe gold belt. It was 
a lovely day, not too hot, and I took the precaution to get a 
good seat this time. There were only three other occupants— 
all men—so we each were able to secure a corner to ourselves. 
One was a man I knew, and he had an old black-and-white fox 
terrier with him which was specially interesting as having 
formerly belonged to Major Alan Wilson. Each “ Shangani 
Day ”—which, by the way, is kept as a public holiday in Rhodesia 
—they put a black ribbon round old “Major’s” neck. This 
gentleman told me they had a strong laager up here—where 
the Government buildings now stand—during the time of the 
rebellion, though there was practically little fighting, this 
portion of the country being but sparsely populated. They had, 
however, been almost starved out, and were only just holding 
out on rations of coffee and biscuits when the convoy with food 
reached them. 

On leaving Gwelo the road skirts several kopjes, and is really 
pretty. The first store we halted at merely to leave the mail 
bag for the outlying district; at the second, however, we 
inspanned fresh mules and got out for refreshments. I was 
made the free recipient of ginger-beer and a jam tart, mine host 
refusing payment of the score on the plea of being “so charmed 
to serve a lady!” Soon the country became very undulating, 
and the woods pleasantly shady, the last few days’ rain having 
brought out the fresh new green. 

Some little way further on we passed the “ Surprise "—at 
least, we sighted the camp, though the actual mine lay some 
way further back, beyond the trees. The timber hereabouts 
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wss the largest I had as yet seen in this country, but of rather 
crooked growth. 

Everything was beautifully green and a soft bloom lay over 
the distant hills. The general aspect of the country reminded 
me more, I think, of the Tyrol than of any other place, though 
sometimes we passed through scenery not unlike the Thiringer 
Wald, substituting foliage for the fir trees of the Fatherland. 
The veldt, too, was gay with wild-flowers, chiefly yellow and 
purple, and a large sort of magenta convolvulus, which grew 
so close to the ground that one could hardly get any stalk in 
picking it. 

At length we reached Sebanga Poort, by about two in the 
afternoon. “Poort” is a word of Dutch derivation, and means 
the station or entrance to some particular district. Here we 
delivered the mail bags for the Selukwe, and I found rather to my 
dismay that the coach went no further than the Tebekwe mine, 
barely a couple of miles beyond the Poort. My destination being 
the Bonsor there was obviously nothing for me but to get off and 
walk. Accordingly, after fortifying myself with a cup of tea and 
some hunches of bread-and-butter—the only thing obtainable 
at the moment (and I’d had nothing since seven that morning)—I 
took heart of grace, and, putting my best foot forward, set out 
accompanied by an “umfan,” whom the obliging Swedish gentle- 
man in charge of Meikle’s Store had kindly provided me with as an 
escort. The “umfan” (young man) was a Matabele boy of about 
sixteen ; he wore a flannel shirt of gaudy stripe, was innocent 
of nether garments, but had his ankles profusely decorated with 
wire anklets. He furthermore had a wild-cat’s skin round his 
loins, secured by a red rag, and sported a rakish and battered- 
looking “ Boss of the Veldt” hat ornamented with a cock’s 
plume. His knobkerry—that article a native is seldom seen 
abroad without, and which often played such a prominent part in 
the late rebellion—served him to carry my travelling basket on. 
It was a terribly hot afternoon, no shade anywhere, but this did 
not seem to affect my guide, and often I had to call out: 
“ Longeele!” “Tkona hambo so quick!” to which panting 
remonstrances he would only turn round with a broad grin, 
showing two rows of fine white teeth, the only redeeming point 
about a Kaffir’s face. The walk was a good three miles, all 
up and down hill, and indeed to me it seemed considerably more. 

This was as far as the Bonsor huts—a camp where the few 
married members of the mine’s employés live; but the store and 
canteen of the Balaklava Reef, which serves as the “hotel” 
of the district, was another three-quarters of a mile further 
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on, and this was my destination. Fatiguing as was the walk, 
the scenery we: passed through was really worth seeing.—wooded 
kopjes and rippling streams meeting one at every turn, and such 
a wealth of ferns and wild-flowers! Some of the ascents were so 
steep that I had to hang on to my umfan’s hand. We only met 
a solitary Kaffir or two the whole way, with whom I exchanged a 
polite: “Sakkabona!” in return to which act of friendliness 
on my part they would respond with a full-throated “ Sakkabona, 
Missis!” and stand eyeing me with a sort of childish curiosity 
till out of sight. = 

The Balaklava is pleasantly situated, the canteen and store 
being on either side of the road and each having its group of 
Kaffir huts around it, several of which are set apart for the 
accommodation of travellers. Very comfortable, too, are these 
queer little round mud erections with their pointed grass roofs. 
The furniture of mine, though piecemeal and peculiar, still 
fulfilled all purposes admirably. It consisted of a canvas. 
stretcher, no sheets, but plenty of Kaffir blankets, a packing-case 
on end doing duty for washstand and another for toilet-table. 
Nails of various sizes had been knocked in wherever they would 
hold to hang one’s things on, and an empty barrel was provided 
for me to place in front of my door, which would not fasten. 
I was further cautioned against going about the floor without 
shoes on, as there might as likely as not be a stray snake of 
the Momba species meandering about. These, my host also 
casually observed, had a nasty habit of not infrequently falling 
out of the roof, and I inwardly made up my mind to sleep under 
an umbrella. 

The ubiquitous Opera company, had, I discovered, turned up in 
advance of me, and were to give a performance that night. 

The “ company ” occupied the huts on the opposite side of the 
way, and we consequently met again in the “kaya,” which 
served as dining-room. Here the supper provided by the 
Madagascar cook (whose heart, by the way, I won by calling him 
chef) was not half bad, and later on I was weak-minded enough 
to be enveigled into assisting once more as audience at that 
mournful burlesque. 

At eight o'clock, accordingly, I proceeded under escort of the 
impresario across to the “Opera House,” a disused club-room 
at one end of which a “stage” had been erected with the aid 
of a few boards and packing-cases. There we waited and waited. 
Eight—half past eight and nine! and still no audience: the 
“management” had got into evening clothes and stood fuming, 
swearing, and readjusting those candle-ends which were to co 
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duty as “footlights,” but which were fast guttering themselves 
away in empty space. 

The poor Prima Donna wept as she arrayed herself in her 
well-worn pink tights for the réle of a dashing young hero of 
burlesque, but Soubrette flatly refused to dress until she saw 
some evidence of the “house” filling, and joined me where 
I sat in company with the jewne premier and the Comic Man— 
alas, no longer comic now—on the disselboom of the waggon they 
had travelled up in. At length some figures were dimly discerned 
in the distance, miners evidently making for the canteen. 
Hurrah! With one bound the conductor was at the piano and 
rattling out an overture for all he was worth! That fetched 
them: gradually one and then another strolled along, and hung 
about the door, and one by one they were coaxed and even bullied 
into paying their “quid” down and sitting out one of the worst 
. performances ever seen. 

The “ house” represented, all told, about ten pounds. It was 
all rather pitiable, though intensely ludicrous at the same time, 
and I was glad enough to get to bed when it was all over. A jolly 
little fox terrier had been lent me for the night as watch-dog; I 
was furnished with a rifle, the butt end of which I was instructed 
to use for killing snakes. Then I rolled that barrel before the door ; 
for in order that I should to the full enjoy the sensation of 
‘creeps ” some one had told me before retiring that lions were about 
again. One had been on the hill just overlooking the Balaklava 
last night, and a short time ago a Kaffir had been fetched out of 
one of the huts in the night and eaten. This was, of course, most 
reassuring to me, sleeping for the first time in a strange place, 
without any one at hand and with a door that would not bolt ! 
However, I resigned myself to the inevitable, opining with true 
fatalism that what will be, will be, and having placed my loaded 
revolver under my pillow and opened my umbrella, I soon fell 
fast asleep. 

Next morning, with the bright sunshine streaming in, all 
“funk” as to such fearful wildfowl as lions had vanished, and I 
was up betimes in order to visit the Bonsor before the heat of 
the day became too oppressive. I had been told that it would 
take me several days to see all I wanted to, the mines in the 
Selukwe being very scattered; and I was sorry that I had not 
been able to arrange a visit to the “Surprise,” belonging to 
Willoughby’s Consolidated, and which we had passed by coach 
some fourteen miles outside Gwelo, for several men told me there 
were great expectations from this proposition. As it was, the 
mines I proposed seeing were the Bonsor, the Tebekwe, the 
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Dunraven and the Camperdown, and possibly the Yankee Doodle, 
said to be very rich. And here I say “said to be” advisedly, for 
after you have lived in a mining country for any time you get to 
take most of what you hear about phenomenal reefs with the 
proverbial “ grain of salt.” For instance, after returning from 
the Belingwe district, I remember seeing in one of the Rhodesian 
papers a glowing account of a certain proposition, the work it 
was doing, the richness of the reef, etc. Now, it so happened 
that, at the very time of my visit, this identical mine was being 
closed down, the reef being “ lost.” 

My walk to the Bonsor took me through a little copse, on 
leaving which the open country—a whole panorama of hill and 
vale, with the buildings and machinery sheds belonging to the 
mines—appeared in sight. The view was really beautiful, and 
one could hardly imagine so delightful a looking district to be as 
unhealthy as this has the reputation of being. 

At the Bonsor the machinery started full work in October last 
year, declaring its first output in November. The din from the 
forty stamps inside the works was something deafening, and I 
was glad enough to get out into the open again, and go along the 
little tram-line on which the trucks cart the quartz from the 
mine to the battery. 

These trucks, laden with the chips of dead white quartz, are 
pushed along by natives, who accompany their labours with the 
usual “sing-song”’ and noise they would seem physically unable 
to accomplish any action without. The more they bellow, the 
better they seem able to push, or drag, or lift, as the case may 
be; but as soon as the overseer’s head is turned in another 
direction, they start skylarking and giggling away like so many 
school-children. 

The entrance to the Bonsor is in the side of a hill. It felt 
damp and chilly, while the specks of electric light barely made 
darkness visible to my eyes, though the men working in the drive 
say their sight gets accustomed to it. Till we reached the shaft 
to go down I was in terror of my life lest one of the countless 
trucks, gliding past in the half-light, should run over me, and I 
felt my way along the rock wall in some trepidation. 

Below, all seemed busy enough. Figures flitted hither and 
thither like gnomes, and reminded me of the stories in Grimm of 
the sprites in the Riesengebirge, while the tap, tap, tap of the 
hammers added to the weirdness. The quartz here is, as I have 
already said, very white in colour, with a curious glassy look 
about it, and does not show any “visible.” The mine-manager 
told me that some four hundred boys are engaged on the reef, 
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counting the day and night shifts. The Bonsor is, in the opinion 
of many mining experts, one of the most promising mines in the 
Selukwe district. Work was, at the time of my visit, being 
carried on with extreme activity, and some 7000 feet had already 
been driven. The reef, which is said to average from 4 feet to 
12 feet, is a “ low grade” one, the pannings giving about 11 dwts, 
and the formation of the reef itself is perfectly regular. The 
morning was well advanced when I emerged from the “ bowels of 
the earth,” and though I could in the distance see the “head- 
gear” of what I was told was the Dunraven, as I climbed the hill 
above the Bonsor, still I felt hardly energetic enough for more 
tramping in the noonday heat, and returned to the Balaklava, 
there to laze, in true South African fashion, on the canteen stoep, 
with a claret and soda at my elbow, and the blank page of my 
diary upturned to me in mute expostulation for “ copy.” 

After tiffin the day became more and more sultry, and soon the 
thunder in the distant hills gave token of a storm brewing some- 
where. All the inhabitants said airily, “Oh, it won’t rain to-day 
—no fear!” and within half an hour of these weather-wise 
prophecies it was coming down in sheets, and the road between 
the store and the canteen almost impassable, while drip, drip, drip 
came the big drops through the weak places in the grass roof of 
my “kaya,” whither I had fled at the first signs of the storm. 
In order to go over to dinner that night, I had to array myself in 
top-boots and a macintosh ! 

Here I found the “ Operatic remnant” already seated—blue to 
a man—under the combined influence of atmospheric depression, 
aud the arrears of several weeks’ salary. The “ management,” 
however, melodramatic and hopeful by turns, was equal to the 
occasion. It happened to be a Saturday afternoon, and several 
men who had turned up from Tebekwe and thereabouts were 
weather-bound. It required but little persuasion to coax them 
into assisting at the night’s show, especially when the Soubrette, 
who was young and good-looking, went round to each ove and 
said, “ Now you will, won’t you?” So it came to pass that even a 
better “ house” was secured than the night before, only with this 
trifling drawback, that most of these patrons of the drama were 
“ three sheets in the wind,” and insisted on supplying the chorus 
to every number themselves. Happily for my own comfort, I had 
flatly refused to witness that wearisome burlesque for a third 
time, even when made the munificent offer of a “free pass to the 
stulls”; and the weather having slightly cleared, I sat on the 
cauteen stoep once more, and enjoyed an interesting chat with 
the Native Commissioner for those parts. He said that, had I 
VOL. OXIX. G 
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been staying longer, he would have arranged a native dance for 
me—a performance I had then not yet witnessed; but my time 
in the neighbourhood was unfortunately limited. The “ N. C0.” 
further told me that the natives about the Selukwe are a peaceful 
lot, and good workers in the main, though, like those in many 
other districts I have been through out here, preferring domestic 
work to the labour in the mines. There seems, indeed, to bea 
good deal of mortality amongst the mine-boys—due, some say, to 
the unhealthy fumes from the dynamite, which have often not 
had sufficient time to escape after blasting before the fresh shift 
goes down to work. How much truth there may be in this I do 
not know, but it strikes me that the average Kaffir hereabouts has 
little or no constitution, although their wretched appearance may, 
in a great measure, still be due to that scourge, the rinderpest, 
and constant destruction of the mealie crops by the locusts. The 
same gentleman also told me that the district was simply swarming 
with lions as well as tigers—the animal, however, which they call 
a tiger here in Africa, is in reality a species of leopard. Wolves 
were just then very prevalent, too, and when sleeping out on the 
veldt, not so many nights ago, one of these creatures had actually 
come up and struggled with him for his blanket! 

The next day I spent quietly prowling about the neighbourhood 
and getting “local colour,” and very beautiful it all looked after 
the last night’s rain. The numerous little swift-running brooks 
which intersect all the Selukwe, and thus give it the advantage of 
a well-watered district over most other parts of Matabeleland, had, 
since yesterday, swollen to the dimensions of torrents, and filled 
the air with their hubbub and noise. 

The graceful mountain acacias, with their clumps of new pink 
leaves, looked bright and showy, and ferns and wild-flowers ran 
riot in wild luxuriance. I noticed, for the first time about here, 
a sort of yellow sweet-pea, very pretty, and remarkable as being 
one of the few African wild-flowers I have come across with any 
scent. There was also a handsome scarlet blossom, of a kind I 
had never seen, but none of these lasted for any time, like our 
home flowers, when placed in water. 

On reaching the huts again, I was once more reminded of last 
night’s revels, which, by the way, had been kept up till the 
company’s char-a-banc had left that morning. The first sight, 
however, to meet my gaze cn returning from my ramble, was first 
one, and then another, of last night’s roysterers being walked up 
and down the enclosure in front of the canteen, between two 
“pals,” who had the advantage of still retaining some slight 
amount of control over their legs. Now and then, when weary, 
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they were tenderly, and with care, propped up against the stoep 
supports, and left there awhile. 

On the Monday morning I proceeded to the Dunraven. Being 
fortunate enough to obtain a lift part of the way, I was afterwards 
still able to pay a flying visit to the Camperdown, and reach the 
Tebekwe, from where I had started, and which is not more than 
two miles from the Dunraven, by nightfall. 

At the Dunraven a twenty-stamp battery was in operation. 
This mine is of low grade, like the Bonsor, and the ore is taken 
out of adits, which are driven into the hill all along the reef. 
These are sunk through winzes to the lower levels, from whence 
the ore is carted on trucks to the battery, which is about half a 
mile from the mine head. There is no picking or sorting done 
here, neither are there any crushers in use, the ore being broken 
up with hammers by the Kaffirs. In quality the Dunraven’s gold 
is somewhat coarse, a common feature, by the way, in the gold 
from Rhodesia, Of the Camperdown proposition, which was in a 
far less advanced condition, I was only able to obtain a very 
superficial glimpse. I had, however, already heard from several 
miners that, though some fabulously rich specimens had been 
found, the general expectation amongst those “in the know” was 
that this mine would prove “ pocketty ” ; that is, that the precious 
metul would be found here and there in patches, without any 
continuity of the reef being apparent. As to such specimens as [ 
here saw, they certainly did not belie the accounts given, for, 
contrary to the usual appearance of the “ visible” in quartz, which 
shows in specks and little streaks, these samples were in most 
cases lumps of actual large-grained gold sticking together in 
the earth. I have seen one or two specimens of a similar nature 
from other properties in Rhodesia, one in particular from the 
Comet Mine, which, if I mistake not, is owned by an American 
company ; it remains, however, to be seen in how far these pro- 
positions will repay the work of development. 

Before leaving the mines I crushed and washed a piece of ore 
myself. The crushing is done in a very big mortar, with an 
immensely heavy pestle. When you’ve pounded away at it till 
every particle is crushed up, it is placed in a shallow dish, and 
water poured over it to separate the gold particles from the dirt. 
The miners have a curious way of swinging the water round in 
the vessel, which was not so easy to imitate as it looked at first, 
but by degrees you begin to see the glittering specks of precious 
metal detach themselves and cling around the inner rim of the 
pan, and then the soil and water can be thrown off. It takes a 
good many washings to clean a good-sized bit of quartz in this way. 
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Darkness was falling when I once more neared the Tebekwe, 
so there was nothing for me to do but rest till the next morning. 

Another violent thunderstorm broke soon after I reached camp ; 
my hut was, however, this time cosier and more water-tight than 
the last, and even the account of a big lion having been shot no 
more than two hundred yards from that very spot, on the previous 
night, did not strike fear to my heart, seeing that my door was 
provided with two bolts and a padlock! 

As is usual out here, excepting during the actual “ rains,” all 
trace of storm had vanished by the morning, and I was able to 
see something of the lie of the country before breakfast. 

Tomy mind the Tebekwe is one of the most homelike and beauti- 
ful districts anywhere about Matabeleland. The store here forms 
a sort of centre. From it the Gwelo coach starts on its return 
journey, and the mine battery manager’s house, and the dwellings 
for those connected with the work at the mine, are all within a 
stone’s throw of each other. 

The country was well wooded, and, like all the rest of the Selukwe, 
not wanting in water—that most essential factor in a mining 
district. Just behind the Tebekwe camp the view is magnificently 
panoramic ; range after range of hills stretching away into the 
distance as far as the eye can reach. Here, as in other places on 
the Gold belt, I noticed the Mahobahoba, or native plum tree. 

This tree is said to be not indigenous to the country, but 
originally introduced and acclimatised by those “ancients” 
respecting whose identity and doings such a host of conflicting 
and far-fetched theories are propounded. True it is that the 
Mahobahoba is found almost exclusively in the vicinity of the gold 
reefs, and its wood is now and then to be found in excellent 
preservation in the shafts of mines worked and abandoned by 
these “ancients.” The fruit of this tree is, when ripe, almost 
black, and it has a queer, sweetish rough taste, not at all un- 
pleasant; it is gathered about November and December, when 
the women from the kraals bring great basketfuls round for sale. 
The soil about the Tebekwe is rich, and particularly well adapted 
for market-gardening, I was told by men who have lived in the 
district some years; though, as yet, little has been attempted in 
this line, mining being the one paramount idea, to the exclusion 
of all other interests. 

After breakfast the Swedish gentleman from the store kindly 
offered to accompany me to the mine and battery, both of which 
are a little distance down the hill. This mine has two hundred 
boys now working on the reef, and could do with more, they said, 
but native labour is scarce. In the battery twenty stamps are 
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kept going. The name of this mine will be less familiar to the 
outside public than that of many another, but even by adverse 
critics I have heard the Tebekwe spoken of as a sound and 
promising proposition, returning one ounce, with cyanide. I was 
lucky enough here to see some lumps of retorted gold, but could 
not at a guess say what their value was likely to be. Here the 
hauling machinery brings the quartz up the shaft from the reef. 
It is then separated from the waste rock and crushed, The 
process of washing, effected by the water rushing over the “ plates ” 
and leaving the little glittering particles of gold behind, is most 
interesting to watch, as is too the work at the smelting furnace ; 
but when you have seen one mine and battery in active operation 
you have practically seen all, the only difference consisting in 
occasional details. I brought away one specimen of the Tebekwe 
quartz showing here and there tiny specks of “ visible,” as is the 
nature of this reef. On our return to the store my companion 
showed me where the construction of an extensive dam, for the 
storing up of water falling during the rains, is being carried 
forward. 

At dinner—a very good one, by the way, which was served in 
the common sitting-room of the store—I was interested in a con- 
versation between two prospectors, who had that morning driven 
in from an expedition connected with some new flotations. 

They were discussing the Gold Law of the country as it now 
stands, and the inconveniences and delays it entails on the 
prospector. It appears that at present, after having obtained his 
licence entitling him to peg out ten claims, he has to go back 
into town in order to obtain his registered number. Then he is 
obliged again to go out to affix the same to his claims. 

This, they contended, was an unnecessary amount of labour, to 
say nothing of the extra expense in often coming a great distance, 
and their suggestion was that the registered number should be 
affixed to the prospector’s licence at the same time as he pays for 
his licence. I may, however, here add, while touching on the 
subject of the Gold Law, that there certainly is one advantage 
that the Rhodesian prospector has over those of the Rand, namely, 
that the reef pegged out in the outcrop claims is in no way 
affected by the angle at which it may dip; it can, in fact, be 
followed on the deepest level within the lateral boundaries, so 
that by this means a relatively small number of claims may yet 
form a sufficiently important gold mine. This—taking into con- 
sideration that the Rhodesian reefs have a weird way, all their own, 
of dipping at every conceivable angle from vertical to horizontal— 
is to the local prospector a boon he may be thankful for. 
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Tn the afternoon I had an opportunity of going over to see the 
Singwe, a Kaffir kraal two and a half miles distant. 

There was nothing especially remarkable about it beyond 
the appearance of the natives, which seemed to alternate between 
almost absolute nudity and the most grotesque get-up ever seen. 

Many of them wore a curious round white shell suspended 
about their necks, which I was told acted asa charm. The women, 
though occasionally of fine build and with an upright swinging 
gait, are for the most part hideous of feature. They seem to have 
little or no hair on their heads; indeed, as the hot weather comes 
on, the native has an original way of shaving off what wool he has 
with a bit of broken glass, and it may therefore be that the ladies 
submit their craniums to the same somewhat primitive process. 
They are very fond of ornaments, their arms, legs, noses and ears 
being all decked out with bangles, hooks, rings and buttons of 
brass, silver or copper. A solitary garment, made of Kaffir 
‘“‘limbo,” and hanging from the waist to the knee, like a sort of 
kilt, or sometimes a long Dutch pinafore, without anything further 
beneath it, is the most they ever wear. Suspended round their 
necks, and hanging down their backs like a sling, is a strip of 
some wild-beast’s skin, and in this, cosily curled up, nestles the 
tiny, bright-eyed piccaninny, safe, and out of the way at the same 
time. The children romping before the entrances of the huts 
were often charming and kitten-like. Some small boys brought 
me the little mud elephants and other beasts they had modelled, 
and their crude work was really wonderfully clever in its sense of 
shape and proportion. The kraal itself is a moderate-sized one of 
circular design, with the usual beehive-shaped huts made of mud, 
or “ dagga,” and roofed in with a grass and reed thatch. 

I passed one more night at the Tebekwe, and being wakeful, 
made my first acquaintance with the lion’s roar, or “ bark” as it 
is called out here. There were two of them, and they started 
barking at about three in the morning, going on without inter- 
mittance till daylight, but by the sound they must have been 
quite a couple of miles distant. 

My journey back to Gwelo the next morning covered the same 
ground I had come already. One of my fellow-travellers, a man 
who had come into the country in the pioneer days, and who had 
settled in Victoria, gave me some interesting accounts of that 
district, complaining at the same time that it came in for so small 
a share of the interest taken in Charterland. He declared its 
waining worth and agricultural possibilities to be identical with 
those of the rest of the country. Before noon we drew up once 
more in front of Bradley’s Hotel, and my flying visit to the 
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Selukwe was over. I regretted not having been able to see the 
“Yankee Doodle” and the “ Nautch-girl” ; my time, however, was 
limited, owing to an impending waggon “ trek,” for which prepara- 
tions had now to be made. As it was though, being “only a 
woman,” perhaps my readers will agree that I did not do so very 
badly in accomplishing my small tour without introduction or 
companion, but just “on my own.” 


Srracey CHAMBERS. 





Che Medici Woman. 


We were all very sorry for Billy—he was such a decent little 
chap, with excellent manners, a cherubic countenance, and a 
miniature mint of money. But, being confessedly without a 
spark of genius in him, it was curious that he, of all people, 
should be our boon companion and friend. For, above all things, 
we are distinguished. Not smart, but clever; not humorous, 
but witty. Retailers of epigram and repartee, purveyors of 
criticism on the higher arts; dealers in those attainments which 
to men are counted as virtues and—thank fortune—to woman 
a8 Vice. 

At our small and select club we sit and work, morning, noon 
and night, our pens scribbling and scraping as pens have never 
done before, and Billy the while sits in his arm-chair puffing at 
a pipe. He gets melancholy over it, and a little time since 
exclaimed : 

“T wish I were clever like you fellows. It’s a terrible trial 
to watch you working, and to know that neither paper nor pen 
convey anything to my brain but bills and bank notes.” 

And the club, being pitiful and really sorry for Billy, answered 
in chorus : 

“Never mind, Billy, whom the gods hate they make clever.” 
“ Besides, Billy,” I added, “I don’t know what we should do 
without you. You are a most necessary person.” 

Of which remark even Billy saw the point, for did not his 
father—the late Sir Archibald (R.I.P.)—make his fabulous fortune 
in ink ? 

One morning in the height of the season we, which includes 
Tawley, Macgrain, Billy, myself, and many another, were sitting 
at the club, the majority writing hard, as is our wont. I had 
been gazing absent-mindedly at Billy, thinking of anything 
but the delightful young ignoramus, when he rose from his chair 
and strolled through the open French window on to the balcony 
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without. He stood leaning over the edge, gazing down on his 
bustling fellow creatures in the street, when I found my thoughts 
turning from work and fixing themselves on the youth. I wondered 
how many thoughts that quite nobly-formed brow contained. 
Possibly four: comic-songs, tobacco, restaurants and frock-coats. 
On each of these his opinion was invaluable. He hummed the 
first, he smoked the second, he dined at the third, he wore the 
fourth, and had a nice discrimination in each. 

“Billy,” I shouted out to him, seized with a sudden idea. 
“T’ve just thought of a vocation for you, you good-for-nothing, 
Come here, child, you've got to start in the interesting pro- 
fession o s 

I stopped suddenly, for as I was speaking, Billy leant further 
over the balcony, stared earnestly below, and with a shudder 
suddenly turned back into the room. 

“Halloa! Billy,” said I, “ what’s given you the shivers?” 

Billy stared at me vacantly, and after a long pause recognised 
that I was speaking to him, and answered: “Eh? what’s that? 
did I shiver? Oh, yes, to be sure. It was—it was at a poor 
little dog who got run over by a hansom.” 

I went out on to the balcony myself and looked down on to the 
street. 

“William!” I remarked very sternly. “That was the worst 
type of lie—an unnecessary one. Don’t do it again.” Then I 
continued my gaze downwards. The people below me were as 
uninteresting as usual. The commissionaire, the frock-coated 
lounger, the coachman, the newspaper boy—absolutely no one of 
interest. But as I gazed down on to the pavement immediately 
beneath me, I saw a figure which charmed even my artistic sense. 
She was standing talking to an ordinary looking individual, who 
boasted no virtues save patent-leathered boots and a moustache. 
The sound of her voice came up to me from the Babel of the road 
like the note of a flute, and for a moment I thought to myself that 
I would enjoy my discovery alone. Then I thrust the temptation 
aside, and called softly to the others. 

“T say, you fellows,” I said, “if you wish tosee Aphrodite in 
the Paris fashions, come here.” 

There was almost a stampede. Prose, poems and the drama 
were put aside, and the club, who justly prided themselves on 
their taste in female beauty, hastened to the verandah, and with 
almost indelicate haste looked over. There was a long silence 
from us all, while, down below, the voice of the charmer still be- 
guiled. Finally she entered a carriage and with a dowager drove 
away. The club gave a sigh, and looked at each other. 
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“She was very beautiful,” said Tawley, after what all felt to be 
an eloquent silence. “ Very beautiful,indeed. I must thank you, 
Jerry, for so kindly calling our attention to her.” 

“T felt you all ought to see her,” said 1; “a figure like that is 
in itself an education.” 

“You're right,” remarked Macgrain ; “ unhampered by the 
modern detestable dress I can well imagine her a second Venus 
de Medici.” 

The club coughed. 

“That is, of course,” said I, “unnecessary imagination. For 
myself, I consider her a most exquisite sonnet amid a world of 
tawdry prose.” 

Then the rest of the club expressed similar sentiments, and I 
looked round to hear Billy’s opinion. 

“And what thinks the youth?” I said. 

Billy was crouched up in his favourite attitude in an arm- 
chair. 

“T—I didn’t see the girl,” he said. “You know, Jerry, how 
I hate women.” 

“T can remember the time, ” said Macgrain, “and it is not so 
long ago, when Billy had a great secret which he told to no one 
save his arm-chair. I have always thought it was connected with 
& womau.” 

Billy blushed. 

“And then,” continued Tawley, taking up the story, “about 
a year ago Billy suddenly changed and became the most debased 
and irreconcilable woman-hater. Why, Billy, pray tell us why 
was that?” 

Billy rose from his chair and pushed his hair off his brow. 

“T wish you fellows wouldn’t talk such nonsense,” he exclaimed 
petulantly, “I hate it. I’ve got no eyes for beauty... You 
people are never contented unless you are slavishly worshipping 
some new Psyche. A month ago it was La Belle Parisienne, to- 
day it is—it is the Worth-gowned Medici woman.” 


It was really quite true. The club has a penchant for idolatry 
and it has rarely had a worse attack than its last. Tawley, who 
finds out most things, discovered her name. “She is called,” he 
announced in a triumphant voice, coming into the club one 
evening, “ she is called Catherine Arbusquéde.” 

“Tt suits her admirably,” said the chorus. 

A week later and the club got to know her. Macgrain was 
introduced to her mother and to her by a mutual friend, and 
being a Communist, Macgrain extended the acquaintance to us. 
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“A year ago she was supposed to be in love with an un- 
interesting manufacturer,” he told us. “Then a tiff occurred— 
they were seen no longer together—and separated; the one to 
commune concerning her grief with other men, the man to bury 
himself in his club. But, of course, the manufacturer’s loss is our 
gain.” 

None of us will ever forget the first visit the Medici woman 
paid to the club. She came on our At Home afternoon, but out 
of a host of fine-looking women she stood apart, supremely 
beautiful. The office-bearers in the club left the smaller fry 
to attend to the other visitors, whilst they rushed with out- 
stretched hands, with cups of tea or iced coffee, with watercress 
sandwiches, as offerings for their temporary idol. To Billy 
was assigned the gratifying réle of entertainer-in-chief to the 
dowager, and it was more than amusing to watch the method 
in which he performed his part. Prior to the At Home he had 
absolutely refused to be present. 

“Tm not going to meet this woman,” he had exclaimed 
angrily, referring to Miss Arbusquéde. “I’m going to watch the 
Polo match at Hurlingham, and the deuce take any one who tries 
tostop me. I’ve heard so much of her during the last fortnight 
from you creatures, that I’m tired to death of her very name. 
Get out of my way. I’m going to my lunch.” 

But the club, having locked the door, proceeded to sit in a circle 
round Billy, and finally persuaded him, by dint of hunger and 
much talking, to at least entertain the dowager if he did not speak 
to the goddess. When the latter entered the room Billy was 
the first person on whom her glance lighted, and I noticed with 
amusement the astonished angry flush of her eyes. 

“Is this the type of person I have been invited to meet?” I 
imagined her saying to herself. 

And to see Billy leaning up against the wall, with an utterly 
woebegone and terrified expression on his countenance, was indeed 
a sight wonderful and amazing. 

That afternoon and many another in which the goddess sanc- 
tified with her presence our abode, were marked on the club’s 
calendar as “red-letter” days. Unlike many of our objects of 
adoration, who, I must confess, have not always improved on 
acquaintance, Catherine Arbusquéde appeared but the more 
perfect as time passed by. Her face and figure, which in them- 
selves were superb, were, with a rarest combination, added to a 
mind that appealed to the club’s devotion to intellect. She 
could speak cleverly, sing sweetly, play powerfully, and do all 
with a womanly hesitation that charmed. 
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I do not know whether Billy succumbed to her charms or not, 
but after a few times vain struggling against it he was eventually 
introduced. We have all a vivid recollection of the introduction, 
in which I was the intermediary ; of Billy rising from his seat, 
boyishly nervous and self-conscious; of the Medici woman’s half- 
amused glance, and then her haughty, critical bow—all this, I 
say, is to us a vivid picture. But now it is merely a recollection 
which, as time goes by, astonishes us more and more. 

I have never known the club so pregnant of good works as 
when under the spell of Catherine Arbusquéde. We worked with 
a feverish brilliancy which amazed even ourselves. Prose, poetry, 
the drama, music and criticism alike, shared in the influence, and 
the kind words which editors bestowed on us were never before, 
and have never since been, so full and sincere. Even Billy, who 
for a year had been so morose and bad-tempered, became, at the 
time, quite infected with our mood, and almost cheerful. Cigar 
in mouth, he would rush off to Fleet Street or Paternoster Row, 
only too willing and pleased to perform our errands for us. Then, 
when the day’s work was finished, the club would sit in a long 
row on the balcony, and, with their feet up on the balustrade in 
front, discuss the woman who was alike their inspiration and 
their hope. Many of them, even in the foolishness of their 
hearts, and being bachelors irrevocable, talked solemnly of 
marriage. 

“ Billy,” said Macgrain one night, “please give us your 
opinion as to which of us it is who is going to capture the 

rize.” 

Billy pulled his pipe quickly out of his mouth, and rose sharply 
from his chair. 

“How the deuce am I to know?” he said very rudely. And 
for some time after his behaviour was peculiar. 

* * * * . 

Billy gave a supper to the club; one night and the club, being 
devoted to the boy, went as a man. It knew Billy’s suppers of 
old, and appreciated them fully. They were triumphs of their 
art, and this one surpassed them all. He took a private room at 
the Hotel Dieudonné, engaged a string band, and having more 
money than he knew what to do with, threw it abroad in a regal 
fashion. For the week or two preceding he had been in a very 
curious mood—alternately morose and feverishly happy. On the 
day of the dinner he was thoughtful beyond his wont. 

“ What has happened to Billy ?” thought I to myself. 

He looked very handsome as he sat at the head of the table. 
His hair was thrust back from his forehead, his eyes sparkling 
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with excitement, and his thoughtfulness of the daytime exchanged 
for a boyish vivacity at night. 

“Why, Billy,” said I, “ you’ve returned to your spirits of a 
year ago.” 

He twisted his ring round on his finger, and looked up into my 
face. 

“T do feel happy, somehow,” he replied, smiling. 

When the courses had been gone through, and the dessert was 
on the table, Macgrain got up and proposed Billy’s health, and 
Billy replied. None of us will ever forgot his speech. He 
thanked us “awfully” for coming to his supper. We were the 
decentest set of chaps he had ever met—upon his honour we 
were—and the club could give points to any, from the Carlton to 
the Lady Writers’. 

We echoed that sentiment with lengthy applause. 

“ But I’m not worthy to be in the club,” he continued, waving 
his hand dramatically. ‘ No, you needn’t shout, you fellows ; it’s 
the honest truth. You'll believe me in five minutes. I’ve 
played you men the lowest trick you can possibly imagine, though 
honestly, I—I couldn’t help myself. I’ve gone and—gone and— 
gone and got engaged!” 

There was a long and amazed silence, and then the club burat 
unrestrainedly into laughter, for the notion was comical. Billy 
raised his glass to his lips. Then, when the laughter had dis- 
solved into chuckles, Tawley rose from his seat, and walked 
towards Billy. 

“ Billy,” he said, “if only you knew how delighted we are at 
the news, you would fall on our necks and weep with joy.” He 
stretched out his hand, and half-a-dozen of us followed his example. 

“ Here, take my hand, boy.” 

Billy looked at the hands sadly for a moment, and then waved 
them aside. 

“No, not now, you fellows,” he said. “If you like to con- 
gratulate me afterwards, I shall be only too delighted. But let 
me finish first. One of you men was chaffing me the other day 
about having a great secret. Well, it was quite true; I hada 
great secret, and it was about a woman. A year ago, I was as 
nearly engaged, as any fellow could decently be, to the best girl 
that ever lived. I can't enter into the harrowing details. We 
had a row—an awful row—a beastly row, and for a year after, as 
you chaps know, I was as sulky and ill-tempered as _ possible. 
But [ have met her again, and—and——” 

“And you have kissed, and made it up,’ cried I. “Three 
cheers for the making up, and a toast for ” I stopped. 
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“ You—you want to know her name?” said Billy. 

“ Certainly, Billy,” said the club. ‘ We can’t drink her health 
unless we do. And, by Jove, she’s the luckiest girl out of 
heaven !” 

Billy shook his head despairingly. 

“No, she’s not,” he said, with conviction; “she might have 
had any of you every moment of the last three months, and been 
made happier than ever I can make her.” 

The club looked at Billy with amazement. 

“ Really, Billy,” said Macgrain, “we may be terrible lady- 
killers, but to strike with passion a girl we have never seen is 
even beyond our powers.” 

“Never seen!” cried Billy, in a perfect agony of remorse. 
“Why, you've drunk her health three times already to-night, and 
now you want to drink it a fourth! Never seen her, when you 
are all almost as fond of Catherine Arbusquéde as I am!” 

A great silence fell upon the room, until some one attempted to 
laugh. It died away in a guttural cough. Macgrain stared 
across the table at me with a blank astonishment, and I returned 
it to him. Then, to break so awkward a pause, I turned to Billy, 
whose face was buried in his serviette. 

“ Billy,” I said, “ you’re an awfully comical little chap, but 
even a joke has an element of seriousness in it at times. You're 


not really engaged to the Medici woman, are you?” 

Billy rose from the table, and stood up quite proudly before 
us all. 

‘So Catherine says,” he said, with a happy little smile. 


J. Hurst Hayes. 








Sir Anthony Van Dyck. 


A name and personality so familiar as that of Van Dyck, whose 
works embellish our palaces and whose genius has immortalized 
all that was great and famous in his day, seem hardly to call for 
further comment, were it not that his native town is now 
celebrating the tercentenary of his birth, and we are thus 
reminded of all we owe to one whom we have almost come to 
regard as a fellow-countryman of our own. For though born 
at Antwerp, he died in England, was knighted by our king, 
and it is the portraits of our aristocracy, no less than those of 
the notabilities of the Netherlands, that have brought him 
undying fame. So exhaustive have been the researches of 
critics, and so complete the lives published of this painter, that 
the writer lays claim to no originality of material or remark, 
but simply sums up the main facts of his life and works as 
appropriate to the moment. 

It is a somewhat sad life that of this brilliant and successful 
painter, a life of disappointed hopes, of high aims never quite 
reached, of a struggle for fame against a greater than himself, 
his name ever overshadowed by that of his master Rubens. 
There was ever a grasping after the unattainable such as has 
before now worn out many a delicate frame, and which was 
all too much for this sensitive, highly-wrought nature, and 
brought him to an early grave while still at the zenith of his 
power. While the life of his great contemporary, Rubens, was 
spent as it were in the full glow of the summer sun, Van Dyck’s 
may be compared to a March day, where cloud and sunshine 
follow each other in rapid succession. His sensitiveness led 
him to judge himself more severely than posterity had judged 
him, and his vanity allowed no popularity or success to satisfy 
him as long as he saw a larger share accorded to another. 
Vanity, sensitiveness, and love of pleasure were indeed his chief 
faults—he never had enough of praise, or money, or pleasure. 
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And yet his individuality was a very fascinating one, his 
charming manners and handsome face made him a great 
favourite with his contemporaries, and no one can study his 
works or look at the portraits of himself he has left behind 
him without carrying away an impression of beauty and refine- 
ment and romance that hang about his name like the faint scent 
of a faded flower. As he represented himself, so he lives for us, 
like Raphael, in all the glory of eternal youth. 

He was born at Antwerp on the 22nd March, 1599, of well-to- 
do parents, and was the seventh of a family of twelve. His father 
was a silk merchant of cultivated mind and artistic tastes, with 
sufficient means to give his children all the advantages of 
education. His mother was a skilled needlewoman, and it is 
said was engaged before his birth on an elaborate piece of 
embroidery representing scenes from the history of Susanna 
in the Apocrypha, but though her son may have inherited his 
artistic instincts from her, she did not live long enough to guide 
him in his choice of a profession, as she died before he was 
eight years old. However, Anthony’s taste for painting showed 
itself early, and at the age of eleven he was placed as a pupil 
with Hendrik Van Balen, a painter of some reputation and a 
pupil of Rubens. Under his tuition the boy made rapid progress, 
as is testified by the finely executed head of an old man bearing his 
vame and age—fourteen—which at the beginning of this century 
was in a private collection of pictures at Paris. When about 
fitteen he left Van Balen and began to work independently in 
his own studio, and in 1615 painted as a commission for a certain 
Verhagen, a picture dealer, Christ and his apostles, which Verhagen 
states gained much praise from Rubens and other great painters. 
Five of these pictures are in the Dresden Gallery, the rest at 
Schleisheim. In these pictures Rubens’ influence may already 
be traced, and the youth’s admiration for the great master led 
him to offer himself as an assistant to him, an offer no doubt 
gladly accepted, as Rubens much needed help in his rapidly 
increasing commissions, and so thoroughly did Van Dyck acquire 
the characteristics of his master that several pictures painted 
independently by him at this time were long looked upon as the 
work of Rubens, and it is only modern research that has dis- 
covered their real authorship. 

An anecdote of this time has come down to us which we 
may repeat without claiming belief in its veracity. During the 
ten porary absence of Rubens from the studio the young students 
crowded round an unfinished picture their master had been 
engaged upon, and it chanced that one of their number was 
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jostled against it so that a portion of it was injured. The young 
men in alarm called on Van Dyck to repair the mischief, which 
he did so efficiently that, though Rubens noticed that a strange 
hand had been at work on his picture and asked for an ex- 
planation, he allowed it to pass without further comment. Two 
of Van Dyck’s biographers, Descamps and Mensaert, mention 
this circumstance, but do not agree as to the picture in question, 
the former stating it was the Descent from the Cross in the 
cathedral at Antwerp, and pointing out the arm of the Magdalene 
and the throat and chin of the Virgin as being the part repaired 
—the latter saying it was a picture in the church of Saint 
Augustine where the breast of St. Sebastian had been pointed 
out to him as Van Dyck’s work. 

Van Dyck’s admiration of his master led him at this time not 
only to imitate but also to exaggerate some of his characteristics, 
and, since be could not equal him in originality of composition, 
at least to try to surpass him in vigour of outline and intensity of 
expression. Occasionally he succeeded, notably so in his picture 
of St. Hieronymus in the Desert, which is in the Dresden Gallery, 
where it hangs next to a similar subject by Rubens, so that they 
may easily be compared. Rubens’ hermit is a powerfully built 
man, but he seems almost haggard next to Van Dyck’s broad 
shouldered giant, who convulsively presses a stone to his breast 
as if he would crush the rebellious feelings surging within, while 
he gazes on the Cross with an expression full of devotion and 
self-abasement. Rubens fully appreciated this picture, which he 
took possession of and retained till his death. 

That Van Dyck had already made a name for himself is proved 
by a document still extant, dated the 29th March, 1620. It isa 
contract between the authorities of the town and Rubens for the 
decoration of a church at Antwerp, and it states that his sketches 
were to be carried out by “ Van Dyck and other pupils,” Van 
Dyck’s name being mentioned as security for the manner of their 
execution. This church was struck by lightning and burnt down 
in July, 1718. Further we find him mentioned in a letter to the 
Earl of Arundel—that “ Evangelist to the world of art,” as Rubens 
called him—from his agent at Antwerp. ‘“ Van Dyck lives with 
Rubens,” he writes, “and his works are beginning to be scarcely 
less esteemed than those of his master. He is a young man of 
one-and-twenty ; his parents are persons of considerable property 
in the city, and it will be difficult therefore to induce him to 
remove, especially as he must perceive the rapid fortune which 
Rubens is amassing.” Perhaps, however, Van Dyck thought “the 


land was too strait for them both,” or he was flattered by the 
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invitation of a well-known patron of the fine arts. Also, Rubens 
had just been called away to Paris to undertake the decoration of 
the Luxembourg, and Van Dyck’s vanity would be gratified by a 
similar call to another foreign land. At any rate, in 1620 we find 
him in England, and in the Order Books of the Exchequer, under 
date February 16th, 1620, there is an order for the payment of 
“£100 to Anthony Van Dyck in reward for service performed for 
His Majesty.” 

We cannot point with certainty to any pictures painted during 
this visit, but a full-length portrait of King James at Windsor is 
generally ascribed to this period, as well as a portrait of the 
Earl of Arundel in full armour. It is not known why he did not 
settle in England at this time, but probably the advice of Rubens 
that he should complete his studies in Italy, and the reports that 
reached him of the favour shown to artists by the princes and 
cardinals of that country, decided him to visit it. It is also a 
fact that his patron the Earl of Arundel was not on good terms 
with the Duke of Buckingham, whose influence at Court was then 
all-powerful, and who may have exerted it against the Earl's 
protégé, and this supposition gains colour from the circumstance 
that it was only after Buckingham’s death that Van Dyck became 
the favourite of the Court and aristocracy. However this may 
be, the painter seized the pretext of his father’s illness to hasten 
back to Antwerp, and was in time to see his father still alive, 
who then exacted from him a promise to paint a Crucifixion for 
the church of the Dominicans who had nursed him in his last 
illness. This promise, however, his son was in no haste to 
perform, and after a few months spent in his native town, started 
for Italy. 

Van Dyck’s numerous love affairs had been notorious from his 
earliest youth, and one mentioned by most of his biographers is 
fixed upon him at this time. They tell us that hardly had he 
left home when, riding through the village of Saventhem, near 
Brussels, he saw and fell in love with a pretty peasant girl, by 
name Anna Van Ophen, and was so absorbed by his passion as to 
forget his journey and its object, and to remain in the village till 
Rubens, hearing of his folly, hunted him up and persuaded him 
to resume his travels. This story is founded on an altar picture 
in the village church, which he is supposed to have painted while 
there. Asa matter of fact, the picture, which is really his, was 
not painted till after his return from Italy, and is only a copy of 
one painted long before, at first in the possession of Rubens and 
now at Windsor. It is the well-known picture of St. Martin of 
Tours on horseback, dividing his cloak with the beggar, and was 
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so highly valued by the villagers that once when the priest had 
privately agreed to sell it toa Monsieur Hoet of the Hague, the 
peasants got wind of the transaction and surrounded the church 
in a body armed with scythes and pitchforks,and showed them- 
selves so determined to guard their precious possession that 
Monsieur Hoet had to leap the hedge of the priest’s garden and 
return to Brussels empty-handed. 

Van Dyck, accustomed to the rich colouring of Rubens’ pictures, 
acquired in the study of the Venetian school, naturally visited 
that city first and devoted himself with ardour to the task of 
learning all he could from his great predecessors. His sketch- 
books, some of which have been preserved, show a number of 
drawings of heads and figures copied from Titian, Giorgione, 
Paul Veronese, Raphael, and others, and their influence soon 
began to make itself felt in his works. He put more finish and 
care into the execution, his figures acquired nobility, his faces 
additional beauty of expression, and his colouring grew richer, 
deeper, clearer, and a warm. golden glow pervaded and harmonized 
all, which, as Sir Joshua Reynolds says, “supposed the sun in the 
room.” 

He stayed in Venice till his finances were exhausted and then 
went on to Genoa—where Rubens had some years before met with 
such favour—in the hope that the same patronage might be 
extended to him. His talent, aided as it was by the advantages 
of a handsome face and attractive manners, soon gained him the 
entrée to the houses of the nobility, where he felt himse!f 
thoroughly at home in the society of these dignified and gracious 
nobles, and if history has not belied him, was far from indifferent 
to the charm of the ladies whose portraits he painted. He had 
no difficulty in obtaining commissions; the Balbi, Brignole, 
Durazzo and Spinola palaces are embellished with much of his 
handiwork, and these portraits all have a richness of tone and 
splendour of surroundings which have come to be well-known as 
Van Dyck’s “Genoese manner,” but after a time he passed on to 
Rome, where he had a patron in the person of Cardinal Bentivoglio, 
who had formerly been Papal Nuncio at Brussels, and whose portrait 
in his cardinal’s robes, still to be seen in the Pitti palace, is one 
of his masterpieces. 

In Rome there were many Flemish artists who, on Van Dyck’s 
arrival, eagerly hailed him as a welcome addition to their “ gang ” 
as they called it, which met daily at the “Syren” in the Spanish 
square, and where their wild doings and noisy gatherings were the 
scandal of the city. Van Dyck, straight from the society of the 
stately Genoese nobles, was disgusted by the ways of his country- 
H 2 
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men and avoided them as much as possible, and they in return, 
disappointed of finding in him a boon companion, scoffed at his 
fine clothes and distinguished manners and named him i pittore 
cavalieresco, and in fact made his stay in Rome so unpleasant 
that he soon returned to Genoa. While at Rome the only country- 
men with whom he seemed to have associated were Jan Breughel 
and Lucas and Cornelius de Wael, whose portraits he painted. 

He visited Sicily, where he painted Prince Emanuel Philibert 
of Savoy and his children, but was soon driven away by the plague 
—Florence, Bologna, Mantua, and other cities, and did not confine 
himself to taking portraits, but also painted several pictures for 
churches. Foremost amongst these is a fine altar-piece in the 
Oratorio del Rosario at Palermo, representing the Madonna 
presenting a wreath of roses to Saint Dominic with St. Rosalia 
and five other female saints looking on. This was a subject such 
as he delighted in, as it gave him scope for depicting that religious 
fervour of expression which he loved to portray. Scarcely less 
beautiful is the Madonna with the dancing angels in the Pitti 
palace, known as the “Sante Conversazione.” If Van Dyck did 
not actually paint this picture in Italy, he must have done so 
soon after his return home, as the influence of Titian is very 
conspicuous in it. 

Another picture, similar in treatment though widely different 
in subject, is attributed to this period. It is the well-known 
picture of Rinaldo in Armida’s garden, of which several copies 
exist in England and of which the original, now in the Louvre, 
was sold by Van Dyck in 1629 to Charles I. The Cupids whom 
Armida has called to her aid to bewitch her hero are the counter- 
parts of the child angels in the picture in the Pitti, and their 
charm explains the delight the Genoese nobles took in having 
their children portrayed by Van Dyck. 

The year 1626 found the painter back in his native town, now 
no longer the mere imitator of Rubens or Titian, but a great and 
original master, who had so assimilated and absorbed their 
teaching into his own artistic soul that his works were henceforth 
to bear the unmistakable stamp of his own individuality. He 
returned home at the right moment, for Rubens had begun to take 
such an active part in politics as left him but little time for his 
painting, and for two years, 1628-30, was away from Antwerp 
entrusted with a commission by the Infanta Isabella. Van Dyck 
therefore found his place awaiting him. Commissions flowed in, 
and in these two years he produced some thirty sacred pictures 
for churches, monasteries, etc., among others the Crucifixion he 
had promisep his father for the Dominicans. Sometimes these 
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commissions put him in direct competition with Rubens, as for 
instance, when desired to paint an Elevation of the Cross for a 
church at Courtrai. In such cases he did not scruple to borrow 
ideas from his former master, for in those days, when painters had 
their hands full enough to satisfy the demands of churches and 
monasteries which some fifty years before had been despoilt of so 
many of their treasures, they thought nothing of copying from 
each other, and we see the same treatment of a subject, the same 
figure or head reproduced by one and another. 

But it is no mere imitation or copy. ‘ Rubens’ dying Christ 
is a hero to the last, whose bodily strength and beauty resist to 
the end the destroying hand of Death; Van Dyck’s Christ is the 
very type of suffering humanity, One who had undergone worse 
than the agony of death before He bowed His head to it in un- 
resisting resignation,” for in Italy Van Dyck had found his true 
self, which excelled in depicting weak and suffering humanity and 
conveying the emotions of the soul through the expression of the 
face. 

Beautiful as this picture is, it is amusing to read that it failed 
at first to satisfy the expectations of the Canons of Courtrai. 
Against the wish of the painter they insisted on inspecting it 
before it was raised to its intended position, and at once by words 
and looks showed their dissatisfaction. They listened impatiently 
to Van Dyck’s explanations and assurances that it would look 
very different when elevated, and calling the figures unnatural 
and the painter a mere dauber, turned their backs on him and 
left the church in indignation. He had great difficulty in getting 
the promised sum for it, and it was only when acknowledged 
critics had inspected the picture and pronounced it beautiful that 
the ignorant ecclesiastics were convinced. Then, indeed, they 
asked Van Dyck to paint a companion picture to it, but he replied 
that they had enough daubers at Courtrai without sending to 
Antwerp for another. 

This was not the only instance in which Van Dyck suffered 
from the ignorance of his patrons. His beautiful picture of Saint 
Augustine in the church of that order at Antwerp lost considerably 
from the brothers insisting on the vestment of the saint being 
black, whereas Van Dyck had painted it white with far greater 
effect. 

Van Dyck much delighted in pictures where, as in the one just 
named, Saint Augustine in ecstasy before a vision of the Holy 
Trinity, he took for his subject mystical legends from the lives 
of the saints. “There we first find the real great Van Dyck,” 
exclaims the Belgian critic Rooses—“ he who portrays the very 
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soul, suffering or loving, inspired or sad, but always full of tender 
emotion, and always enshrined in a more delicate form than any 
his master could produce.” Indeed, Van Dyck delighted in the 
mystical, for which Rubens had no taste, as instanced in the two 
pictures in the Vienna Gallery, the Blessed Herman Joseph 
kneeling before the Virgin, and Saint Rosalia receiving a wreath 
of roses from the hands of the Holy Child. 

The Pinakothek at Munich is rich in pictures of this period, 
among others a Susanna surprised by the Elders, two Saint 
Sebastians, and a Flight into Egypt, where the Virgin, clasping 
the child and anxiously gazing into the distance, is perhaps the 
most beautiful of his Madonnas, and there are others at Berlin, 
Nurnberg, Stuttgart, etc., and yet, numerous as these sacred 
pictures are, they are nothing as compared to the number of his 
portraits. These are reckoned as some nine hundred, and at least 
a third must have been painted during these few years at Antwerp. 
He seemed to take a special pleasure in painting his fellow-artists 
and their wives, and has thus brought us closely in touch with the 
numerous artists, sculptors, engravers and musicians of his time. 
Of his friend the painter Snyders there are many portraits, of 
which the best is at Cassel, where he is represented with his wife. 
Some of these portraits he afterwards reproduced in engravings, 
probably with a view to the profit he would gain from them, and 
though for the most part the engraving was entrusted to his 
pupils, yet some are wholly or in part the work of Van Dyck 
himself, who was a consummate master of the etching needle, 
second only to Rembrandt, who was facile princeps in this art. 
He has thus left us a collection of the portraits of his famous 
contemporaries which is known as the Iconography of Van Dyck. 

In the spring of 1632 he obeyed the call to England, and at 
once became the fashion. Rubens, who was then in England, 
probably contributed to his success; he has been accused of 
jealousy of the younger painter, and this has been ascribed as the 
motive for his advice to Van Dyck to devote himself entirely to 
portrait painting, but such an accusation is entirely contradicted 
by Rubens’ whole character as well as by the almost fatherly 
interest he took in his pupil. Van Dyck had now reached the 
height of his popularity and fame. The king heaped favours and 
honours upon him, gave him a town and country residence, an 
annuity of £200, and not only the title of painter in ordinary to 
the Court, but three months afterwards knighted him that he 
might be hampered by no social inequality in the aristocratic 
circle to which he was admitted. He became the rage; not only 
did the king often visit him in his studio, but it was the rendez- 
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vous of the fashionable world, who came to consider their day 
incomplete without a call on the painter. He was soon as busy 
as he could be, money flowed in, but was as quickly spent, for 
his tastes were expensive, and he would not be outdone by his 
associates in the lavishness of his expenditure or the luxury of his 
surroundings. He kept open house, often entertaining at dinner 
those who were sitting to him that he might become thoroughly 
familiar with the expression of their features; he fluttered from 
pleasure to pleasure, from one love affair to another, and much as 
he earned, was always—like his royal master—in need of more. 
Once at the Earl of Arundel’s, Charles was complainiag of the 
unsatisfactory state of his finances, and turning to Van Dyck said, 
“And you, Sir Knight, do you also know the difficulty sometimes 
of raising three or four thousand pounds ?” 

“Ah! sire,” replied the painter, “he whose house is open to 
his friends and his purse to his mistresses will soon reach the 
bottom of his coffers.” 

In his eagerness for gain he became hurried and careless in the 
execution of his pictures, and turned them over more and more to 
his pupils, at last bringing matters to such a pitch as to be able 
to finish a portrait in one day. It became his custom to make a 
hasty sketch of the sitter in black and white chalk on grey paper, 
which he then handed over to his assistants, who copied it on an 
enlarged scale, and painted in the clothes and background, and a 
few hours then sufficed for the finishing touches which made the 
picture essentially his. Latterly he never troubled to look at the 
hands of the sitter; he kept models for this purpose, which ex- 
plains why in his later pictures the hands, though always beautiful, 
have no individuality or character about them. Some have con- 
cluded from this and other weak points that his powers had begun 
to decline, but it was not so. His work may have suffered from 
haste and from the inefficiency of his assistants, but where his 
own hand is discernible it had clearly lost none of its cunning. 
His English portraits are in no way inferior to his earlier works, 
either in power of expression, in dignity of bearing, or in the 
perfect taste which, while it delighted in richness of accessories, 
knew perfectly where to draw the line. He seemed always to see 
not only the outward person, but the very soul of the man or 
woman he was painting. The outward form with him was not a 
thick shell which hid the inner and true self, but a transparent 
veil through which are visible the joys or sorrows, the pride or 
dignity, or tenderness which go to make up the real man. And 
that this is so is proved by the fact that Charles, and Henrietta, 
and Strafford, and many more, though pictured by other painters, 
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live in our minds as he and he alone represented them, and our 
very impression of their characters is influenced by the likenesses 
he has left us. 

Van Dyck did not at once settle in England; in 1634 he 
returned to his native land and spent some eighteen months 
between Antwerp and Brussels, after which he returned to this 
country, and then began that almost feverish activity which has 
filled our palaces and the houses of our aristocracy. It is reckoned 
that he painted nineteen portraits of the King and seventeen of 
the Queen, besides the groups of the royal children, of which many 
copies exist. Next to the King he painted the Earl of Strafford 
more frequently than any one else, and of Lady Venetia Digby, 
whom he loved so passionately, the wife of his patron Sir Kenelm, 
there are four portraits. One of these shows her on her deathbed 
with a faded rose beside her ; another, the’most famous, at Windsor, 
represents her as Prudence with other emblematic figures around 
her. 

A certain sadness breathes from all the pictures of this period, 
either the impress of the times, overshadowed as they were by the 
cloud of an impending storm, or the reflection of the painter’s own 
habitual mood. Certainly he could not have been happy, for the 
life of dissipation he led, and the financial difficulties into which 
it plunged him, sapped his health and made his moods variable. 
He has even been accused of taking up the study of alchemy in 
his greed after gold, a rumour which probably arose from his 
study of chemistry in the hope of producing more brilliant and 
lasting colours. Indeed, the considerable fortune he left at his 
death rather contradicts the reports of his continually needy 
condition. At all events, it appears that the King and other 
of his friends made a desperate effort to wean him from his 
dissipated mode of life by arranging a marriage between him 
and Lady Mary Ruthven, a grand-daughter of the Earl of Gowrie. 
He had at this time living with him the most beautiful and 
fascinating of his many mistresses, Margaret Lemon, and she so 
resented his marriage as to have tried to maim his right hand. 

There are several portraits of Lady Mary by her husband, the 
most important being at Munich, where she is represented in white 
satin playing on the violoncello. The pale and delicate beauty 
there depicted seems hardly of a kind likely to attract or retain 
the wandering fancy of such a man as Van Dyck, but their 
married happiness was not destined to be put to a long test. 
Van Dyck was restless and dissatisfied, and on the failure of a 
proposal of his to the King to decorate the walls of the banqueting 
room at Whitehall with illustrations of the history of the Order 
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of the Garter, he returned to the Continent. It is said that the 
scheme fell through owing to his exorbitant demands, but this 
seems hardly likely, for he must have known the King’s financial 
difficulties, and had already large sums of money owing him which 
he was unable to obtain and which were only compromised for 
after the Restoration by an annuity of £200 to his daughter. The 
fact is that Charles had no confidence in him as an historical 
painter, and Van Dyck had to meet with a similar distrust of his 
powers on the Continent. Hearing that Louis XIII. was con- 
templating the decoration of the Louvre, he hastened to Paris 
with his wife and suite; but Louis decided in favour of Poussin 
(who, however, was prevented from carrying it out), and dis- 
appointed and out of health, Van Dyck returned to London. 
Here his weakness increased so rapidly that it was evident he 
had not much longer to live. The King, who had just returned 
from Scotland, in vain offered a reward of £300 to any physician 
who would cure him. He died December 9th, 1641, and was buried 
in old St. Paul’s, where the King desired the epitaph, “Qui dum 
viverat multis immortalitatem donaverat vita functus est,” to be 
inscribed on the tombstone. It was, perhaps, all that could be 
done to show him honour, but the words seem very inadequate to 
express the greatness of one whose brilliant genius illuminated 


his century, and who, in bestowing immortality on others, has 
gained an unfading crown for himself. 


E. F. C. 











Chat Amazing Middy. 


Ir was at my first dance I met the Middy. His name was 
Guy Vance, but he was familiarly known as “the Middy.” He 
paid occasional and flying visits to an aunt who lived at the 
country town not far from London where my father, Colonel 
Colquhoun, had taken up his abode when he retired from the 
army. The “Middy’s” aunt, having issued invitations for a 
dance, begged my father to allow me “to come out” on the 
occasion. At first he declared his intention of postponing that 
event for a year at least, but finally, to my great joy, he 
relented, and gave his consent. The long-looked-for evening 
at length arrived; accompanied by my father I entered the 
ball-room, secretly very much excited, outwardly very shy and 
demure, and rather awed by the solemn and sedate manner of 
various would-be partners. 

As my hostess was on the point of introducing an extremely 
correct young man a cheerful voice exclaimed, “ Introduce me, 
please,” and a rather shock head of fair hair appeared over her 
shoulder. The owner of the head was the “ Middy,” attired in a 
mess uniform which he had somewhat outgrown, his face cherubic, 
and his eyes sparkling with boyish fun and mischief. 

“Guy,” ejaculated his aunt, “how did you get here? You 
must have miesed the seven o'clock train which all the others 
came by.” 

“Came on an engine, told the driver he must take me on to 
meet the only girl I ever loved,” replied the cherub. “TI say, 
aunt, do introduce a fellow.” 

“Mr. Guy Vance, Miss Colquhoun,” pronounced Mrs. Vance, 
meekly. ‘ You'd better put ‘Middy ’ on your card.” 

“Tm never called anything else, and don’t suppose I ever 
shall be, even when I’m a post captain,” remarked Mr. Vance, as 
he struggled into a pair of gloves which split in the process. “I 
say, IT hope you don’t mind, but I’m afraid my togs are rather 
tight for me. The fact is, we only got into Portsmouth this 
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morning, and I haven’t had time for a refit. I dressed in the 
waiting-room at the station here, and I had no gloves, went to 
the draper’s shop on my way up—of course it was all shut up. I 
rang the bell, then shouted ‘ Fire, murder, thieves!’ That brought 
the old woman down quick, I can tell you.” 

“Quy, you are incorrigible! Have you had any dinner?” 
asked his aunt. 

“No, but it doesn’t matter, I had half the engine-driver’s 
sausage. Oh, I say, aunt, introduce me to some more girls, will 
you? Don’t look so nervous, my clothes won’t burst, honour 
bright,” and the enfant terrible of the family moved off in his 
relative’s wake. 

When our dance came off I discovered that the irrepressible 
youth acquitted himself extremely well, and danced with great 
energy from beginning to end; as the last notes sounded he 
whisked me off into the conservatory, and we were seated .there 
before the other couples had time to leave the room. i 

“ Why, bless the girl, you’re quite breathless!” he remarked, 
surveying me with wonder. 

“You are so energetic,” I replied, with as much dignity as my 
exhausted condition would allow. 

“T always make a point of whipping off sharp at the end of a 
dance instead of leaving with the rush, ‘two and two,’ like the 
animals went into the Ark, you know,” and he gaily hummed a 
stanza of the classic refrain. 

When the band struck up again I rose. ‘“ Where are you off 
to?” demanded the Middy. 

“Back to the ball-room,” I replied ; “I shall catch it if I don’t.” 
(I fear I relapsed sadly into slang at times.) 

“ What’s he like ?” inquired Mr. Vance, not moving. 

“Who?” I asked, regardless of grammar. 

“ Why, your next partner whom you are so anxious to meet.” 

“You silly boy,” I cried with disdain, “I don’t know who my 
next partner is. My father, I mean, will be so cross; he lectured 
me ever 80 long about going back to him at once and not sitting 
in corners.” 

“Oh, that’s the way the cat jumps, is it,” said the irreverent 
youth, rising and offering me his arm, and as we approached my 
father—oh, my prophetic soul!—I was greeted with, “ Hilda, 
what did I tell you? I won’t have you sitting in corners.” 

“She wasn’t, sir,” chirped the Middy, “she was sitting in the 
middle of the conservatory with me, under three Chinese lanterns, 


and I’m like Fenning’ 8 teething powders, can’t harm the tenderest 
babe, I assure you, sir.’ 
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My parent glared speechlessly at the speaker, and I trembled ; 
mercifully my partner claimed me, and as I left I heard to my 
relief a parental guffaw and ejaculation, “ Cheeky young beggar!” 

The week succeeding Mrs. Vance’s dance was full of Christmas 
festivities in which I participated, and enjoyed immensely, and so 
evidently did the Middy. ‘Then he disappeared for a time and 
was seen no more till late in the spring, when he returned to 
“look his people up,” as he put it. He met my father and me in 
the High Street one afternoon. 

“May I have the pleasure of calling, sir?’’ he asked humbly 
and respectfully, to my astonishment, looking quite angelic and 
attired in the height of fashion. 

“Call—bless my soul—yes, if you will—delighted!” ejaculated 
my father, who remarked as we continued our way, “ How much 
that youth has improved. It isn’t often that boys of the present 
day think of calling on an old fellow!” 

Next morning I was occupied in my especial “den” painting, 
with the window open, when a low whistle seemingly close by 
startled me considerably, and turning abruptly I beheld the 
Middy, who coolly pushed the window further open and swung 
himself in. 

“How dare you!” I exclaimed. 

“Dare what?” 

“Why, come in like that, instead of in a proper manner by the 
front door.” 

“T saw your governor sitting at the front window ; I went all 
of a tremble, and my tottering limbs only carried me round 
here,” 

“Then they had better carry you back,” I cuttingly remarked. 

“Oh, come now, why are you so hard on a chap?” remonstrated 
the injured one. 

“You know how I should catch it if papa found you here,” I 
said resentfully. “I’m sure I don’t want you; why can’t you 
come in by the front door like an ordinary mortal ?” 

“ Because the window is nearer you, my loveliest,” said the 
audacious youth, making a feint of approaching me closely. I 
promptly dabbed his nose with my paint brush, ornamenting him 
with a long green streak. 

“Oh, I say, what a mean trick!” exclaimed Guy, but at this 
juncture I clutched his sleeve, for a step sounded in the passage, 
and a stentorian voice roared out, “Hilda!” The door opened, 
and simultaneously the Middy’s boots disappeared through the 
window. Seeing that his form was nowhere visible I conjectured 
that he must be crouching under the window-ledge, and my heart 
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sank within me as I realised the certainty of his discovery in thai 
compromising position should my father take it into his head to 
walk in that direction. “ Hilda,’ my parent repeated, “I want 
you to go down and pay Smith’s bill. You will find it and the 
money on my table, and you have to bring me back sixpence 
halfpenny in change.” 

“Yes, papa,” I assented meekly. 

“T wish Jones would trim that creeper more carefully,” he 
continued irritably, at the same time advancing, to my in- 
expressible horror, towards the window. Oh, that wretched 
boy! how I wished he was on the sea, or under it, or anywhere 
than where he was at that moment! 

Providentially a picture hanging a trifle crooked caught the 
Colonel’s critical eye. “How you can sit in a room with that 
thing all askew I can’t conceive,” he said, as he stopped to 
straighten the offending object. “ You haven’t my eye, evidently,” 
he observed with complacency, passing on to regard himself in a 
mirror with much satisfaction. 

“No, papa,” I agreed vaguely. “I will go at once to pay Guy 
—Smith—I mean,” correcting myself hurriedly as I gathered up 
my belongings with a mechanical habit of tidiness born of many 
reprimands. ‘‘Papa”—oh, happy thought— have you noticed 
the Gloire de Dijon buds on the porch?” 

“No,” said my parent, to my relief, as he hurried off forgetful 
of the offending creeper and Jones. Before the sound of his 
footsteps had died away up bobbed the Middy. 

“ Lord! that was a close shave,” he remarked. “I’ve been 
lying flat on my face on damp earth.” 

“A nice donkey you would have looked if he had seen you,” 
I replied with severity. 

“Tf he had I should have pretended I was in a fit,” said the 
ingenious youth, “and then he would have been so frightened he 
would have forgotten to ask how I got there.” 

“Not he,’ I retorted. ‘ Now do go, will you?” 

“Hilda, are you ready?” sounded in my ears, and I fled 
precipitately from the room. 

On my way into “the town,” I was accosted by the smiling 
Middy, who offered his escort. 

“No, thank you,” I said tartly, “ you are a troublesome boy, and 
I don’t want you at all.” 

“My good girl,” he observed, “if you can prevent my coming, 
by force, do so, and I'll charge you with assault. Otherwise I’ll 
come.” 

“ Look here,” I said indignantly, “I insist on your treating me 
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with proper respect. How dare you call me your good girl? 
Why, I’m older than you.” 

“Only three months,” grinned my tormentor, “and you won’t 
be so anxious to announce the fact ten years hence, I guess.” 

“Well, I’ve learned how to behave any way, which you 
haven’t,” I retorted. “I will not be treated in such a manner, do 
you understand ?” 

“Steady now, steady, don’t get red with anger, the butcher boy 
is looking on. All serene, I won’t call you good girl again. 
Come on then.” 

I went on, stifling an inclination to box his ears. 

That afternoon, as I was making tea in the drawing-room, a 
figure appeared at the open French window which overlooked the 
garden. 

“Ts he out?” came in a hoarse whisper. 

“My father is in the dining-room and will be here directly, if 
you refer to him,” I said icily. “Perhaps you will kindly come 
in and sit down like a Christian ?” 

“ Couldn’t do it, I’m a ‘ pore heathen,” began the youth, when 
my father turned the handle of the door, and the Middy vanished. 
A minute or two later a ring at the door was heard and “ Mr. 
Vauce” was duly announced. 

“Very good of you to come, I’m sure, my boy,” my father 
observed, shaking hands. 

“ Not at all, sir, it’s a pleasure,” said the Middy politely, seating 
himself on the extreme edge of a chair, and twisting his hat in 
both hands. 

My father looked at me, and then at the newcomer. 

“How do you do, Mr. Vance?” I remarked. “ What have I 
done that I should be ignored ?” 

“My dear Miss Colquhoun,” he exclaimed, jumping up. “I 
beg a thousand pardons, it’s my natural shyness, you know. Oh, 
Jerusalem, Jericho!” concluded Mr. Vance in dismay, as in 
his eagerness to greet me he upset a cup of tea I was in the act 
of handing to my father. Luckily I caught the cup, but the 
contents went partly on the floor and partly over my dress. The 
Middy promptly went down on his knees, whipped out his 
handkerchief and set to work to repair damages as best he could. 
My father rang the bell and requested the parlour-maid to bring 
a cloth and another cup. 

“Now Vance, you'd better get up,” he added gruffly. 

“Hadn’t I better go, sir?” asked the offender humbly, as he 
rose, stuffing a moist and tea-stained handkerchief up his cuff. 

“ No, you had better sit down quietly and have some tea,” said 
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his host decisively, quitting the room in pursuit of the long- 
suffering Jones. “ There’s a most extraordinary smell of tobacco 
smoke, near the porch,” he remarked, as he re-entered the room a 
few minutes later, “ quite unaccountable. I’ve asked Jones and 
he denies knowing anything about it.” 

“ How very singular, sir,” observed the Middy. 

“ Most singular,” assented my father. “I must go out and 
thoroughly investigate it,” and after hastily drinking his tea, he 
went. 

“Now I’m done,” said the youth cheerfully. “I hid my pipe 
in the violet bed near the porch, and I don’t think I put it quite 
out either.” 

“Guy, how could you!” I exclaimed angrily. 

“How was I to be up to your governor’s little ways?” he 
returned. ‘“ What do you think he willdo? Hang me, eh?” 

“ Well,” I said nervously, “ I'll try and distract his attention and 
then you had better get your pipe out of the violet bed, and then, 
oh, do go home, you keep me on tenter-hooks.” 

“Rather not,’ remarked the culprit. “I’m not going yet. 
You get him out of the way, and I'll put my pipe well up the lilac- 
tree by the gate. The Colonel can’t get up there, you know.” 

“You had much better go home and take your pipe with you,” 
I persisted, going in pursuit of my father, who, with a very red 
face anda rake in his hand, was poking about not far from the 
bed of violets, where the offending pipe lay concealed. 

“Papa, did you speak to Jones about the peas you told me to 
remind you of ?” 

“Of course I did,” replied my parent testily, sniffing angrily. 

“Well,” I continued in desperation, “did you tell him about 
the rubbish heap? He’s going there now.” 

“No, I didn’t, by the way,” said my father straightening 
himself, “ Just go, will you, and tell him?” 

“It’s no use,’“I said dejectedly. “Jones never pays any 
attention to me.” 

“ Ah, they never like being ordered about by women. Well, I 
suppose I must go; everything in this house that I want done I 
must do myself. Do find out where this confounded smell comes 
from while I’m away,” and off he trotted. 

The pipe was promptly removed from its perilous position, 
and when my father returned he found us absorbed in sniffing 
round the violet bed, with a vigour worthy of a better cause. 
After a time, fatigued by the energy of my nasal offorts, I 


suggested that as our search appeared hopeless, it might as well 
be abandoned. 
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“T cannot bear leaving a question unsettled,” remonstrated my 
parent. 

“T think you must leave this, for I can’t smell any tobacco, can 
you ?” I inquired. 

“ Well,” said my father in surprise, “I can’t say I do now, but 
I did though, I swear.” 

The Middy, who seemed rather overcome by his emotions, now 
made his adieux, but my father was still too much absorbed in the 
mystery—which, needless to say, he never solved—to pay much 
heed to the parting guest. 

* * * * 

It was not long, however, before Mr. Vance again honoured 
me by his company. A day or two after the episode above 
related my father was summoned to London on business, and 
I took advantage of his absence to go for a ride on my little 
bay mare. Outside the gate I met the Middy mounted on 
an ancient cob, well known to the neighbourhood, the property 
of a livery-stable man in the town, who hired it out for 
beginners to acquire the noble art of horsemanship on its broad 
back. 

“Hullo,” said my friend, feigning much surprise, “what a 
remarkable coincidence!” 

“Guy,” I said severely, with a frown, “it isn’t a coincidence, 
I'm sure.” 

“ What isn’t?” 

“Your meeting me like this,” 

Guy raised his eyes appealingly to heaven. “What is the girl 
driving at?” 

Without further parley I put the mare at a trot and said 
“Good-bye” in a frigid tone. I had not gone far when yells of 
“ Hi, stop her—stop, I say!” reached my ears. Some nursemaids 
in the road turned round and began to giggle; the two gardeners 
appeared at the gates of their respective domains, and the baker’s 
young man making a trumpet of his hands yelled at me as I 
trotted past, “Hi, miss, someone’s a-calling you.” I perforce 
pulled up, and wheeling round beheld the cob, a sociable animal, 
doing its best to overtake my mare. The Middy, unprepared for 
the start, was in dire distress, clinging wildly round the cob’s 
neck. He had lost his hat, likewise his stirrup, and was addressing 
his mount in terms alternately coaxing and abusive, but not until 
the cob came close to us did he slacken speed, when his rider 
rolled back into his seat. The baker’s young man came running 
up with the Middy’s hat, and put his foot in the stirrup with a 
soothing “There you are, sir,” for which good offices the Middy 
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presented him with a sixpence and called to me to wait for him, 
as I showed symptoms of going on. 

“ What do you mean by making such an idiot of yourself and 
me?” I demanded, when we were out of earshot of the interested 
on-lookers. 

“T couldn’t make an idiot of you, you are too clever,” said the 
Middy, grinning. 

I continued my way in wrathful silence for a few minutes. 

“ What do you want?” I inquired eventually. 

“To go for a ride with you.” 

“ But I don’t want you,” I replied cruelly. 

“That can’t be helped,” said my tormentor calmly. “You 
must do many things in this life you don’t want to.” 

“ Well, if you insist on coming, you must, I suppose,” I finally 
observed with a sigh, “ but I’m going up on the heath for a gallop, 
and that animal can’t gallop.” 

“TI daresay he'll do for me,” remarked Mr. Vance with philo- 
sophy, and he was right. Never have I had a ride with so many 
alarms; the Middy came to grief no less than six times in the 
course of an hour anda half. He first parted with his mount, 
when the cob broke into an attempt at a gallop. After con- 
siderable delay we cornered the animal and a rustic individual 
finally held him and hoisted the Middy on with so much vigour 
that he promptly rolled off the other side. He picked himself up 
and was helped into the saddle again, and we continued our way, 
till in turning a corner the cob stumbled rather badly and the 
Middy went over his head! Fortunately a man passing by ran to 
his assistance, and in return he was presented with my nautical 
friend’s hat, which was now too much damaged to be worn. 
Later on, he insisted on trying to open a gate, but tumbled off in 
the attempt. He managed, however, to get on again unaided, 
while his mount devoted his attention to the grass. We at last 
reached the heath and I started off in a gentle canter, but, as 
ill-luck would have it, we came across a drain which the cob 
jumped unnecessarily high and landed his rider once more. This 
time he seemed rather shaken and sat still for a while in a dazed 
condition, which frightened me dreadfully: to my relief he soon 
recovered, and after several futile efforts he had nearly succeeded 
in mounting when the cob took the opportunity to shake himself, 
ridding himself of his rider in the process. Eventually he 
mounted from a stone we discovered on the heath, and then I 
insisted on turning homeward. 

On our way my companion espied a small jump and announced 


his intention of “trying it.” I begged and implored him to do 
VOL. OXIX. I 
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nothing of the kind, but to no purpose. He trotted the cob up 
to it, and he went over, but the cob didn’t! The Middy’s clothes 
were much torn, his face scratched and his general appearance, 
minus a hat, was dilapidated to say the least of it, though no 
serious harm resulted; but the cob declined to be caught, and I 
had to ride off and ask a postman I saw in the distance to effect 
its capture. 

After these feats in equitation we rode on rather sadly, and just 
as we turned a corner near home we came face to face with my 
father! Why he had returned two hours earlier than he was 
expected, and why he had walked out in that particular direction 
is still a mystery to me. He stopped and stared at us; my 
companion whistled a few notes in a subdued key and I gave an 
inward gasp ! 

“T didn’t expect you back so soon, papa,” I mildly remarked. 

“ That is evident,” retorted my parent ; “ er-er-um-um, will you 
oblige me by going home?” 

“T was on my way there,” I said, with outward coolness and 
inward trepidation. 

“Then pray go on,” he continued with ominous politeness. 

I did so, followed by the Middy. 

“What do you think he'll do?” gasped that youth in a hoarse 
whisper. 

“T don’t know,” I replied gloomily. 

“ Well, if he shuts you up in your room I'll climb up over the 
porch and chuck in food,” said my would-be champion, with a do 
or die expression of countenance. 

“Oh, he won’t do that,” I exclaimed, smiling in spite of qualms. 

“ Well, I'll come round about eleven to-night and reconnoitre,” 
continued Mr. Vance, after a stealthy glance behind him to 
discover if my father was within ear-shot, which, fortunately, he 
was not. 

“Gracious, Guy, don’t do anything of the sort!” I exclaimed in 
serious alarm. ‘“ Now do go home and don’t tumble off on the way. 
I must go in at once,” and so saying I turned in at our gate, and 
with a hasty pat to the mare handed her over to the groom and 
was in my room ere my father came in. 

Having changed my dress I was seated in the drawing-room 
when he joined me. ' 

“Where had you two young donkeys been?” he demanded 
instantly. 

“Up on the heath,” I replied. 

“And do you think it suitable and decorous conduct to be 
careering about the country as you were, eh?” 
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“T didn’t career much,” I observed ; ‘‘ the Middy fell off so often 
I hadn’t much chance.” 

““Of course you didn’t consider my feelings or my pocket,” the 
Colonel continued resentfully; “supposing you had broken the 
mare’s knees, or your own leg, a nice bill I should have had to 
pay.” 

“T didn’t run any risk,” I began, but my father cut me short 
with : 

“Well, don’t do it again,” vouchsafing no more explicit in- 
structions as to my future conduct. Needless to say, I did not 
re-open the subject. 

At night, when we had all retired to rest, a handful of gravel 
against my window and a low whistle aroused me. I jumped up 
and opened the window, thanking the fates that my father’s room 
was on the other side of the house. 

“Go away, it’s all right,” I murmured in fear and trembling as 
I perceived the Middy in the moonlight. I trusted he could not 
see me! 

“ Are you all right?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes! Do go home.” 

“Did you get any dinner, and did he cut up rough ?” demanded 
Guy. 

“ Yes, yes; no, he wasn’t very bad,” I answered. 

“All serene,” the Middy replied. “I thought you might be 
hungry, so I brought you some chocolate. Here goes.” He 
threw it in cleverly, and walked off whistling “ Black-eyed 
Susan.” 

. o * * * 

Returning from our daily constitutional a few weeks after the 
eventful ride, my father and I met Mrs. Vance, who seemed 
agitated, and it transpired in the course of conversation that an 
order emanating from “the Lords of the Admiralty” was the 
cause of her distress. Such want of consideration she declared 
she had never known. ‘“ How can the boy have his things seen to 
properly and be provided for at such short notice?” she plain- 
tively demanded. 

“Where is he going to?” I inquired, judging of course 
that she referred to Guy, as her own sons were still in the 
nursery. ' 

“Oh, China or Japan, or somewhere in those parts,” was the 
vague reply. 

“ When does he go?” I asked. 

“ He is to join to-morrow, and he only heard to-day at lunch- 
time ; he has rushed up to town to buy some things. I should like 

12 
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to know how his shirts are to be got up in time,” breathlessly con- 
tinued his aunt. 

“Dear me,” I responded, “it is very sudden. Has war broken 
out anywhere, I wonder.” 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed the Middy’s relative. ‘“ You don’t 
want the boy killed, do you?” 

I hastened to assure her that nothing was further from my 
thoughts, and she resumed : 

“He would have heard before, but he never left his address 
with the authorities, so it’s a wonder he ever got the summons 
at all.” 

“Tt is extraordinary,” remarked my parent as soon as the good 
lady bustled off, ‘“‘ what a fuss people make nowadays over trifles. 
Now, when I was a young man, I went off to the Crimea with ‘ar 
less commotion than Mrs. Vance makes over this wretched boy’s 
shirts. Faugh!” 

“Did you indeed?” I observed, wondering why he had altered 
so since the days of his youth, for now his preparations for a 
week’s visit convulsed the whole heusehold for a fortnight in 
advance at least. 

“Yes,” continued he, getting red with excitement, “ what’s-his- 
name sent for me, and said—What is the man’s name, Hilda?” 

“T don’t know,” I replied casually. 

“Then you ought to,” roared the veteran. 

“ Now, papa, how can I know; it was years before I was born or 
thought of,” I retorted in exasperation. 

“ Of course,” said my parent testily, “but you have heard me 
mention him often enough. What's the use of your education, | 
should like to know, if you can’t use your brains? Your head is 
always running on some nonsense or other,” and in this strain 
he continued till we reached home, when he calmed down and 
expressed a hope that “the young scamp” would run in to say 
good-bye. 

That evening while I was sewing, and my father, seated in an 
armchair with his feet on another, was occupied with his paper, 
hurling, at intervals, anathemas at the Government, the writers, 
or the magistrates of the present day of decadence, Mr. Vance was 
announced. ‘Mr. Vance” appeared in full uniform and with a 
woe-begone countenance. The Colonel having greeted him with 
sympathetic warmth, retired behind his paper, occasionally 
emerging, or joining disconcertingly in the conversation from 
behind his impromptu screen. The Middy meanwhile, perched 
on a high chair at an even distance between us, carried on a con- 
versation with me, making in the intervals of silence the most 
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appalling faces and signs and venturing on occasional whispers, 
to which I returned the severest frowns and grimaces, in order to 
deter him from a course of action likely to end in our mutual 
disgrace. 

“Yes, it’s beastly hard lines going off like this,” he observed, 
adding in an undertone, as he motioned vaguely towards the hall, 
“T must see you alone.’ 

“So very sudden?” I remarked aloud. “Quite impossible” 
—sotto voce. I scarcely dared more than form the words with my 
lips, so terrified was I of instant detection. “ What ship are 
you on,” I inquired, and then in a breathless whisper, goaded to 
desperation by his frantic by-play, ‘‘ Be quiet, do.” 

“ Perfectly scandalous!” suddenly thundered my father, flinging 
down the paper. “ Here’s a man gets seven days, and he deserves 
seven years. The magistrate ought to be flogged, I say! Will you 
get any sport on the China station when you go ashore, Vance, do 
you think, eh?” 

“TIT hope we shall have plenty of shooting at the natives,” 
returned the Middy with an appallingly cold-blooded desire for 
slaughter evidently hot upon him. 

“No doubt they deserve it,” observed my father impartially ; 
“ but you mustn’t, Vance, it might lead to diplomatic complications 
and all sorts of trouble.” 

“Let it,” said the reckless youth. “I'll fight anyone; let the 
Russians and the French come on, let them, I say!”—he glared 
furiously at the ceiling, and my father, rendered temporarily 
speechless with surprise, picked up the paper again, and the nods, 
winks and signs recommenced. 

At length the visitor rose. “ Well good-night and good-bye, sir,” 
he said; “thanks very much for all your kindness, and I hope we 
shall meet again.” 

“God bless my soul, I hope so,” ejaculated my father, rather 
upset by this lugubrious leave-taking, ‘‘ but you can’t go without 
a drink, my boy. No, nonsense; we'll all have a drink to wish 
you good-luck,” and off he went to the dining-room to unlock the 
cellaret. Hardly had he left the room than the Middy sprang 
forward, flung his arms around me, gave me a bear’s hug, at the 
same time pressing a mysterious and dirty envelope into my 
hand : 

“Read this in private,” he whispered. 

“Guy, how dare you?” I gasped, furious with wrath, “ how 
dare you kiss me, sir?” But he was gone and out in the hall 


before I could say more, nearly upsetting my father as he returned 
with a decanter in each hand. 
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“Hi! what the deuce aro you doing? I mean, er, I mean, 
come in, Vance, come in! What are you about?” 

“ No thank you, sir, I can’t drink anything, thank you all the 
same. Good-bye.” 

Exit the Middy finally. 

“God bless my soul!” again observed my agitated parent, 
depositing the decanters on a chair in his bewilderment. “That 
youth must be mad or drunk or running amuck—most extra- 
ordinary conduct. No thank you, Mary (to the parlour-maid 
who arrived with a tray and glasses), we don’t want anything 
after all.” 

Mary looked curiously at us both, removed the decanters with a 
scornful air, and departed. 

“What do you think is the matter with that youth, Hilda?” 
asked my father solemnly, as he stood on his hearthrug with his 
back to the fireplace. 

“ Really I can’t say,” I replied gravely ; “‘ he seems overcome by 
emotion of some sort certainly.” 

“Ah, he’s not a bad-hearted boy,” continued my parent 
soothingly ; “erratic perhaps—his coming in uniform was peculiar, 
and his manner was odd, most odd. Perhaps he felt saying good- 
bye, eh, Hilda?” 

“Tt would be unlikely to cause him so much emotion I imagine,” 
I said, snapping my scissors viciously. 

“Perhaps, perhaps,” remarked my father vaguely, returning 
to his chair and paper in a more placid frame of mind than I 
anticipated after the ruffling scene of the evening. 

When at length I retired to my room I drew out of my 
pocket the crumpled and dirty note which the Middy had thrust 
into my hand. The contents of the envelopes were two fly-leaves 
torn from cheap novels, and a page of a child’s exercise book 
covered with writing, inscribed apparently with the stump of a 
lead pencil, which bore traces of having been occasionally licked 
to render the writing more legible. It certainly was a remarkable 
effusion when I succeeded in deciphering it. There was no formal 


beginning, but the writer rushed into a characteristic flow of 
language. 


“ Please excuse this paper, but I don’t dare ask for any, as I’m supposed 
to be packing and the aunt is always bobbing in and out to hurry me up, 
and hasn’t let me have ink either. She has packed up my dress clothes 
and sent off the box, so I shall put on my full dress uniform, which I can 
unpack, and come to call. You will take it as I meant, won’t you P—a sign 
of respect, I mean. I never thought of it till you said the other day that 
it was a great cheek of Jim Brown to come to tea in his old bicycling 
clothes. I never mean to be disrespectful to you really, though you always 
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think Ido. I wanted to tell you ever so often how I love you, but I was 
afraid of your laughing atme. I’m not much younger than you really, and 
if we were Royalties it wouldn’t be thought anything of, but of course I 
know it’s no use. I’m such an unlucky devil, I might have been sub- 
lieutenant now if I had only worked and not got into scrapes. I never 
cared till I met you, and now I have been trying to keep straight because 
I love you. I’d go on trying if you would only send me a line now and 
then, and do please send me a photo. I know you said the other day you 
wouldn’t give your photo to be handed round a lot of silly boys, and 
chaffed over, but I would never do so with your photo, never. I'll keep it 
in my sea-chest under my clothes, and no one shall ever see it, I swear, or 
else I’ll put it in my pocket book. Of course you'll be angry and say it’s 
impertinence on my part, but I can’t help it. Of course I don’t expect 
you to care for a chap like me, but you might think of me sometimes, 
kindly I mean. I know I’m not half good enough even to venture to love 
you, but I shall go on doing it as long as I live, and it won’t make any 
difference what happens, ever. Of course you will have lots of men to love 
you in your life besides me, but no one will ever love you as much as I do, 
because they can’t. I know you will marry a duke, or a lord, or someone 
of that sort, and you ought to, you are only fit for a princess. All the 
same I shall always love you, and if ever you want anyone to help you in 
any way (in the way of fighting anyone, you know), I’ll come wherever 
Iam. 

“Good bye. God bless you; and oh, do write me aline and send me your 
photo. Your devoted 

Guy.” 
* * * ~ * 


Five years later, just before my marriage—not toa duke or 
even a lord—I received the following letter from Malta :— 


“DeEaR Miss Corgunoun,—I hear from my aunt that you are going 
to be married. I hope you'll be very happy; I think he is a very lucky 
- chap any way. I went on shore yesterday to buy you a wedding present, 
and got some Maltese lace, something like a mantilla thing, you know, 
anda fan. I took Austin with me because his mother collects lace and 
things; he said he didn’t think he knew much about it, but he ought to, 
and sol told him. I didn’t say who it was for, of course, but only for a 
very particular friend. We chose the best we could find, and made the old 
woman in the shop go down on her knees before a picture of the virgin 
and swear it was real, the lace, of course I mean. So she couldn’t have 
cheated much. We were very late getting back and I had to put the lace 
in my bunk till after dinner, and when I came back it was gone, and 
several other things. The washerwoman took it and everything she could 
because I hadn’t paid her bill for some time. I’ve been on shore with the 
police to-day and hope she may be caught, and we'll get the lace back. 
If it is Pll send it on. Any way, I’ll send the fan. It’s beastly hard luck, 
for I haven’t any money left to buy you anything else, and I can’t get any 
more advances. Good-bye; good luck to you. Yours ever, 

Guy. 


“P.S.—You remember the letter I wrote you long ago, when I went 
to China? Well, it still holds good, what I wrote then I mean. I’m 
always at your service, any time, any where, if you ever want me.—G.” 
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Poor Guy. 

The fan reached me when I was on my honeymoon. It was a 
very quaint and pretty one. My husband, who superintended the 
unpacking, picked it up and read what was written on the piece 
of paper enclosed with it : “ With best wishes from G. V.” “ Hum,” 
remarked my lord and master, “I suppose G. V. imagined himself 
in love with you, eh, Hilda?” 

“ Perhaps he did,” I answered. 





On the Banks of the Dove. 


On an early morning of the summer-time, as the first faint flush 
of dawn gleamed through the sombre shadows of the passing 
night, I left my pleasant resting-place on the banks of the lower 
Dove-dale, and, rod in hand, wended my way upwards, for a long 
day’s angling in the romantic river. The new-born light of the 
morning glinted and trembled on tree and plant, on the waving 
grass, and on the rippling waters as they hastened onwards to 
join, through Trent and Humber, the wild northern sea. The 
soft grey veil, which eften in the summer-time hangs over Nature 
in the early morn, had not wholly uplifted, and there seemed a 
mysteriousness and a weirdness in the world around which gave 
to it an appearance of unreality. But, as I journeyed on, the last 
shadows of the night faded away, the sun burst forth in robes 
of crimson and gold, and gilded with its rays the wavelets 
of the swift-flowing stream, the verdure-covered banks, the 
hanging woods, the grey grim rocks and giant peaks and tors 
that towered in stern and savage grandeur above the peaceful 
valley. A soft southerly breeze gently stirred grass, and leaf, 
and flower, and the clear surface of the murmuring waters; and 
tree and hedge sparkled with diamond drops of the warm rain, 
which fell for a few moments and gave freshness and purity to 
the morning. 

I carefully fished the river upwards, and with fair success, my 
creel being well laden. Thus occupied, the hours flew swiftly by, 
and it was noon ere I reached the well-known bridge at Wolfscote. 
For a while I lingered on the rustic structure to drink in the 
romantic beauties of the scene around me, and then crossing over 
to the western side of the stream I stepped into the enchanted 
ground of Beresford dale. 

Enchanted, indeed, it is, for the tender memories of Fl “old 
Izaak Walton and of his adopted son, Charles Cotton, the poet- 
angler, translator and author, cling to the place, and make it 
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sacred to all who love honest angling sport, and unaffected 
goodness. On the heights above stood the ancient mansion of 
the Beresfords, once the home of Cotton, a descendant of that 
noble and heroic race, and in which the two great anglers spent 
many happy and joyous days. And near by are the pleasant 
nooks they sat in, the bonnie stream in which they fished for 
trout and grayling, the cave in which the poet at times concealed 
himself when hard pressed by impatient creditors, for Charles 
inherited from his thriftless predecessors a fine, but heavily 
encumbered property. And, farther on, still stands the famous 
fishing house, erected by Cotton, “ Piscatoribus Sacrum.” 

In the centre of the dale, in the cool shade of luxuriant, wide- 
spreading trees, near a pleasant grassy path-way by the river, at 
the base of a lofty perpendicular rock, graced with the foliage of 
mountain ash and silver birch and moss and lichen, I sat down to 
rest, my senses soothed by the music of tiny waterfalls, the rippling 
of the river, and the sweet songs of innumerable birds in the 
green woods near. I, too, was impelled to join in the harmony, 
in my poor way, and to attempt the singing of a few of Cotton’s 
lines, penned in his happy days: 


“O, my beloved nymph, fair Dove! 
Princess of rivers, how I love 
Upon thy flowery banks to lie, 
And view thy silver stream, 
When gilded by a summer's beam, 
And in it all thy wanton fry 

Playing at liberty.” 


“ Well sung, sir, and my son Charles here must be pleased to 
hear his ditty so nicely trolled.” 

I turned round, and, to my surprise, two gentlemen stood by, 
whom I had not seen enter the dale. They were both of pleasant 
face and courteous manners, and each had a rod and creel. The 
elder was clad in a sad-coloured garb of good material, and the 
younger wore a short loose kind of gakerdine of grey cloth—the 
dresses being of a fashion long gone by. 

“My singing, sir,” I answered, “did but poor justice to the 
happy words.” 

“You flatter me, sir,” said the younger gentleman. “The 
lines are not worthy of the theme, nor of the excellent voice with 
which you sang them.” 

“The lines are pleasing—very pleasing—son Charles, as many 
others of your composition are,” said the elder of the twain. 
“But rain is beginning to fall, so let us hasten to the hall, and 
leave the ‘ wanton fry playing at liberty.’ ” 
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“Will you take shelter with us, sir,” asked the younger gentle- 
man; “my poor place of Beresford Hall is at your service.” 

“T thank you heartily, sir,” I replied in the utmost astonish- 
ment, for I thought the mansion had been pulled down. “May I 
ask, sir,” I added confusedly, “to whom I have the honour of 
speaking ?” 

“My name, sir, is Charles Cotton, at your service: a poor 
gentleman, an indifferent poet and author, but, I flatter myself, 
a fairly expert angler. This gentleman is my good friend and 
father, as he permits me to call him, Master Izaak Walton, of whom 
you have probably heard.” 

I bowed in wonderment, and blundered out, “ Really, gentlemen, 
I thought you had both died more than two hundred years ago, 
and that Beresford Hall had been pulled down, and was not even 
yet rebuilt.” 

The two gentlemen smiled and looked at me curiously, as if 
they thought I was trifling. 

“We are still alive, sir, as you see,” said Cotton, laughingly ; 
“and as to the hall, it was standing two hours ago. Come 
and see.” 

I followed my companions up the steep ascent, and, sure enough, 
there stood the old hall. There was no change in the structure, 
but the surroundings were more cheerful and better ordered than 
they had ever been seen by me. The house and grounds were 
those of a gentleman of taste—well kept and orderly. I re- 
membered them only as dull and lacking attention, neglected and 
running to decay, the residence of a thrifty farmer tenant. The 
mansion was a plain, long-fronted, grey-stone building of two 
stories, with door in the centre, and small mullioned windows. 
Above the door was carved the arms of one of its early owners. 
Other parts of the house were gabled and of greater height, and 
as a whole it was a residence of considerable importance. 

“ You see, sir,” said Cotton, smiling as I looked around me in 
surprise, “the old hall is still standing, and I bid you hearty 
welcome to its hearth-stone.” 

I bowed and thanked him, half dazed, and followed into the 
mansion, where I was shown through several rooms. All was 
greatly changed from the time I had last seen them. Truly, the 
entrance-hall was still wainscoted as I had known it, but the 
plain furniture was gone, and in its place were richly covered and 
carved furniture, ebony coffers, and trophies of the chase, and, 
hanging among arms and armour, hunting-horns, and falcons’ 
hoods and bells, antlers, fowling-pieces, fishing-rods, and other 
instruments of sport, was a handsome fishing-rod, labelled, “A 
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present from Izaak Walton to his friend and son, Charles Cotton.” 
Over the grand old fire-place were figured patterns and devices, 
and on the ceiling were three angel’s heads stamped in relief. 
Family and other pictures hung on the walls, a portrait of Charles 
Cotton the elder, of Charles, the poet-angler, painted by Lely, of 
Olive, his mother (who was the daughter of Sir John Stanhope 
and Olive his wife, the daughter and heiress of Edward Beresford, 
whence came the Beresford estates to Cotton), painted by Vandyke, 
and a Zucchero representing the Queen’s Falconer in Ireland. 
These pictures I had never seen before, and my face and manner 
showed my wonderment. 

“ Ts it all real?” I foolishly asked. 

My companion seemed amused at the strange question. 

“There is nothing real in this world,” said Cotton, gravely. 
“As Plato hath it, earthly appearances are but the images—the 
vestures of invisible realities. But let us in to refreshment. 
This way, gentlemen!” 

We entered the dining-room where a substantial and bountiful 
repast awaited us, to which, and to the accompaniments of fine 
old October ale, and excellent sack and claret, we did ample 
justice. 

By this time the rain had ceased, and the sun again shone 
brightly. 

“Let us to the river once more, and continue our sport,” said 
father Izaak ; and we accordingly left the mansion. 

“See you yon tower on the rocks above the hall?” asked 
Izaak, as we walked along. 

“The base of it is son Cotton’s study, and the summit a beacon, 
where flambeaux are lit by his dear wife to guide him home in 
the darkness, when returning from his wild wanderings; even 
as Hero’s watchfires brought her beloved Leander to her side. 
Charles has written of this, on occasion of a journey from 
London :— 


“The Wednesday being market day, 
I was constrain’d with some kind lads to stay, 
Tippling till afternoon, which made it night, 
When from my Hero’s Tower I saw the light 
Of her flambeaux, and fancied, as we drave, 
Each rising hillock was a swelling wave, 
And that I swimming was, in Neptune’s spight, 
To my long’d-for harbour of delight.” 


“Careless, careless Charles; faithful, devoted wife!” and 
Walton laid his hand affectionately on the other’s shoulder. 
For an hour or more we fished the river with good success, 
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until the wind began to rise unpleasantly, and a smart shower of 
rain to fall. 

“Father Walton, what say you to a pipe and a chat in our 
fishing-house ?” asked Cotton. 

“That I am ready for,” his friend replied; “for as age creeps 
on rest becomes more needful; and foul weather is to be 
avoided,” 

We walked to the fishing-house which stood near. It was 
much changed since I had last seen it. Then it was discoloured 
and time-worn, and neglected. The original beauty of the 
interior was soiled and faded, and the aspect of the place was 
cold, damp, and comfortless. But now the building, both 
externally and internally, was bright and cheerful, as if but 
recently erected and furnished. It was built on a little peninsula 
at the head of Beresford dale—square and of grey-stone. On 
a tablet over the circular-headed door (fixed on the keystone) was 
the inscription, cut in relief, ‘ Piscatoribus Sacrum, 1674.” 
Underneath this dedication the initials of Cotton and Walton 
were entwined in a monogram. The building consisted of one 
room and formed a perfect cube of eighteen feet, the inside 
measure being fifteen feet. There were windows and shutters 
on all sides; and on the front, facing the dale, was the door, 
with a window to the right and left, approached by three stone 
steps. A high-pitched roof formed the apex from which sprang 
a stone pillar and hip knob. The interior was paved with black 
and white marble, and in the middle stood a square table of black 
marble, supported by two stone feet. A fireplace was in the 
left-hand corner. All this was known to me of old; but now 
the embellishments of the room were strange and new, such as I 
had only heard of as things of the past, when the house was first 
erected—more than two hundred years ago. I gazed around. 
The walls were wainscoted with curious mouldings, which divided 
the panels up to the ceiling. In the larger panels were repre- 
sented, in painting, some of the most pleasant of the adjacent 
scenes, with persons fishing; and in the smaller, the various 
kinds of tackle and implements used in angling. In a corner 
of the room was a large buffet with folding-doors, whereon were 
the portraits of Charles Cotton, with a boy-servant, and Master 
Izaak Walton, in the dress of the time, and similar to that they 
now wore. Underneath was a cupboard, on the door of which 
the figures of a trout and grayling were admirably painted. 

My companions were evidently much amused at my wonder- 
ment, and it struck me that they thought I was somewhat 
affected in my reason. Master Cotton, however, seemed pleased 
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with my admiration of the tasteful decorations of the room. I 
was on the point of saying that the aspect of the place was 
greatly changed and improved from what I had known it to be; 
but the strangeness, and a kind of mysteriousness that seemed 
to surround the place and the persons near, kept me silent. 

We seated ourselves round the marble table and smoked, in 
long clay pipes, the excellent tobacco which Cotton took from the 
buffet, and sipped the old October at decent intervals. 

“ Do you angle much, sir?” asked Master Walton of me. 

“Fairly so, sir,” I answered; and, as a gust of wind came 
through the doorway, { added, “but I love not to angle in a 
strong wind like this which is now blowing.” 

“ Of the winds,” said Walton, “the south wind is the best, for, 
as the old anglers hath it, 


‘When the wind is south, 
It blows your bait into a fish’s mouth.’ 


The west wind is the next best, and the east is the worst. 
But, as the wise Solomon said, ‘He who considers the wind shall 
never sow. So he that troubles about it, if the weather be not 
made extreme cold by an east wind, is superstitious. I have 
observed that if it be a cloudy day and not extreme cold, let the 
wind set in what quarter it may, and do its worst, I heed it not; 
yet, as a rule, I would rather fish standing on the lee-side of the 
stream.” 

“Do you, sir,” I asked, “ fish up or down the stream ?” 

“ Down stream,” he replied. “Son Charles, however, varies his 
method at times.” 

“Truly so,” said Cotton. ‘As you are no doubt aware, sir, 
opinions are divided as to whether it is best to fish up or down 
stream. In fishing down stream the line is kept well stretched, 
and not an inch of water is wasted, which is not always the case 
when you fish up stream. In the latter case the line is sometimes 
doubled upon itself, and has to be cast more frequently to cover 
the same extent of water; but then, when you do strike, you do 
so in the proper direction, and there is little chance of pulling 
the fly away from the fish, for they always lie with their noses 
pointing up stream. In fishing downwards you are more likely 
to be seen and fled from, than you are in fishing up the stream.” 

“You enlighten me, sir,’ I answered. ‘“ May I further ask if 
you generally angle with a dry or wet fly?” 

The two gentleman looked at me, as not understanding. 

“With a wet fly, surely,” said Walton after a pause; “how 
otherwise, when it has to catch fish in the water ?” 
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“Sir,” I answered, “fishing with what in these days is called a 
dry fly is much practised. The method is for the angler to wave 
his fly in the air a few times until it is dry and will float (the fly 
being specially constructed), and then to cast it where he sees the 
large fish rising.” 

“T see,” said Walton smiling; “it is, in fact, to dry your 
fly when wet. The method I have not tried. Have you, son 
Charles ? ” 

“No, sir, but it seems worth trying. Can you, sir” (turning 
to me), “inform me where I can obtain a pattern of those flies of 
special construction ?” 

“T will ask you, sir, to accept a few which I carelessly left 
behind me at my inn this morning. I will forward them to you 
on my return.” 

“My thanks to you, sir. My father Izaak and myself will not 
fail to try them.” 

“The shower has ceased,” said Walton, going to the door; 
“the wind has sunk to rest, and the day is fast drawing to its 
close. Listen to the sweet singing of the birds! Lord! what 
music hast Thou provided for the saints in heayen when Thou 
affordest sinners such music on earth? Look around, my friends, 
and see how peaceably the meadows look, with their sweet-scented 


flowers ; nay, and the earth smells sweetly too. For such days 
and scenes, and flowers and music, and the enjoyment they afford 
us, let us gratefully thank God, nor regret that they so soon pass 
away. As holy George Herbert sings: 


‘Sweet days so cool, so calm, so bright, 

The bridal of the earth and sky, 

Sweet dews shall weep thy face to-night, 
For thou must die.’” 


“ And we, too,” said Cotton solemnly, as he joined his father at 
the door, “must also pass away, as do the sweet days, the lovely 
scenes and flowers, and all other earthly things.” 

“To live again,” added Walton, as he lifted up his eyes heaven- 
ward. 

At that moment a mist seemed to cover my eyes and a chill to 
run through me. The forms of my companions faded away before 
me. I walked to the door and into the dale, but they were no- 
where to be seen, and dazed and giddy I re-entered and sat down 
in the room again. After a while I came to myself, and lo! I 
found that I was seated in the dale, where I had placed myself on 
first entering it. I arose in surprise and walked up to the fishing- 
house. It no longer wore a look of newness and brightness, but 
was grey and moss grown, worn by the storms and tempests of 
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two hundred years. The interior was beautiful no more. The 
walls and floors were discoloured, the paintings had faded, the 
mouldings were broken and decayed, and the place was as I had 
long known it. I strode up the hill to where the hall stood. The 
mansion was no longer there ; it was levelled to the ground as I 
had once seen, and the stones of it lay piled around, marked as 
for use again in the long contemplated rebuilding of the fabric. 
“ Hero’s Tower” was a ruin, and the gardens and grounds were 
lone and neglected. 

I left the place and strolled homeward in thoughtful and solemn 
mood, the mystic lines of Longfellow floating through my brain 
the while : 


“ All houses wherein men have lived and died 
Are haunted houses: 
The harmless phantoms on their errands glide. 
7 * * . * 


The stranger at my fireside cannot see 

The forms I see, nor hear the sounds I hear; 
He perceives what is, while unto, me 

All that has been is visible_and_clear. 

s ” * + 


The spirit world around this world of sense 

Floats like an atmosphere, and everywhere 

Wafts through these earthly mists and vapours dense 
A vital breath of more ethereal air.” 


W. K. 
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SHAy Sapanese Friends. 


THERE were two of them—but that is not the beginning. 

I was walking along the broad sea-front of Oversands. The 
whole front was a blaze of sunlight; the white road blinked at 
the white houses, and beyond them all lay the blue sea, rippling 
in the light breeze. 

I walked idly and slowly past the shining windows, when I 
suddenly noticed that a shop, which had long been empty, was at 
last occupied—and by what? 

Why, by fascinating Japanese curios! I stopped in pleased 
surprise, and went up to the windows. There was the usual 
array of cloisonné, bronzes, lacquer-work, Satsuma and Imari 
vases, and delicate carved ivories. I said, the usual array, but it 
wasn’t quite that, for instead of the tasteless jumbled heaps that 
too often display themselves in the ordinary Japanese bric-d-brac 
shop, the curios were arranged with a dainty symmetry, an 
exquisite perception of line and balance, that was most unusual. 

Having always had a weakness for Japanese art and pottery, 
I fished my purse out of my pocket, and finding a few spare 
shillings, I laid my hand on the latch and went in. 

Inside it was rather dim and cool after the glare of the sun 
outside, and a rich, whimsical Japanese perfume wandered about 
in the artfully dusky corners. For a moment, before my eyes 
became accustomed to the faint light, I thought there was no one 
present; but I was mistaken. A soft rustle, and, to my un- 
speakable surprise and delight, a little Japanese gentleman was 
bowing and smiling before me. I stood looking at him without 
a word to say, and he smiled at me inquiringly out of his soft, 
slanting, gentle dark eyes. At last I glanced round desperately 
for some excuse, and my eye fell on some beautiful inlaid bronze 
boxes. 

“T want a small box, either lacquer or bronze,” I said, in some 
trepidation, for I wasn’t sure whether this delightful Japanese 
would be able to speak our English. 
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“Ah!” he cried, to my relief, “a one of these—a box.” He 
darted across, and held up a shapely box triumphantly. 

I chose one, and then turned my attention to all the crowd of 
Japanese delights awaiting admiration. 

“How much is this?” I questioned, holding up a Japanese 
hair-pin, with a carved head of a curious transparent pink stone I 
had never seen before. 

“ That is one shilling and seexpence.” 

Now, at this very moment, I heard the shuffle of wooden 
sandals upon the stairs, which were hidden by a standing screen, 
and another Japanese glided into my bewildered sight. 

He was taller than the first one, and of a more imposing 
presence. With a smile and a graceful bow he approached, and 
joined in the joyful purchases I was making with a recklessness 
quite unwarranted by the state of my purse. 

From a slight deference which the first Japanese showed to the 
second, I concluded he was the master, and also because the first 
of the two wrapped the parcels up while the other talked to me. 
He left me a moment, returning with a Japanese paper napkin 
stamped all over with curious signs, in one hand, and a tiny gold 
silk fan, with the figures of two storks flying over a rippling sea 
of pale brown sepia, in the other. He made me a very deep bow, 
and then, wrapping the little fan, no bigger than the palm of my 
hand, in the crinkling paper, he laid it in my hands, saying, with 
a gentle laugh : 

“ ]t is vor you.” 

He laughed again in the politest, most reassuring way at my 
astonishment. I felt that my thanks were very inadequate, not 
so much for the fan, as for the exquisite grace with which the 
little ceremony was performed. It was all so strange and un- 
familiar—the sweet, unreal, Japanese perfume, the piles of un- 
explored and most fascinating curios, and, strangest of all, the 
two quaintly graceful figures in soft blue and grey kimonos, 
wearing funny white stockings, divided into a separate division 
for the great toes, and yellow straw sandals, though the crimson 
velvet band that passed over the toes did not prevent them from 
flopping up and down with every step they made. And if another 
touch was wanting to complete the quaint Japanese picture set 
in this incongruous English frame, it was given when one of them 
spoke in Japanese to the other—such a soft, purring language, 
more like the rippling sound of falling water than anything I 
know. 

At last, with many smiles and bows, I tore myself away 
promising most truly to come again. 
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As I came out, I looked above the door to see the name. There 
it stood, in dark blue letters on a white background, matching 
the blue wooden pillars on either side of the door—* Kuni- 
sada,” and, as I found afterwards, the name of the other was 
“ Masamuni.” 

When I got home, I ran straight to my bookshelves and hunted 
about for a book on Japan, and, to my delight, I found several. 
I seized Edwin Arnold’s “Seas and Lands,” and, sitting down on 
the floor in a heap, I read on in the fascinating pages till I could 
not see for tiredness. 

It was a whole busy week before I once more entered the 
“Nippon Missée” (which, as Masamuni told me some time after- 
wards, means “ Japanese Shop ”). 

But, in the meantime, I had read all the Japanese books I 
could lay my hands on, and I had learnt quite a lot of Japanese 
words, and quaint, polite, little Japanese sentences. 

On this, my second visit, I found things which completed the 
spell Japan had laid upon me. 

I had brought a bunch of roses for my two friends (as I had 
already begun to call them to myself), drooping buds of royal 
crimson and creamy white, and vivid green of maidenhair. I 
gave the sweet-smelling bunch to them with a smile and a 
sentence put together on strictly Japanese principles. But in 
spite of my studies, their thanks were much prettier than my 
giving, for delicate courtesy is a fine art in Japan. While 
Kunisada was arranging the roses in an exquisite low jar, I had 
plunged headlong into an unexpected fairyland. No one can 
forget the first time of seeing valuable old Japanese prints. No 
amount of description of how the Japanese artists painted and 
printed them, and what they look like now, mellowed by age, will 
show how wonderful they are. The warm, luminous spirit of 
sunlight seems to spread itself over them, and yet the surface is 
dull, the paper is old parchment colour, thin and woolly, and 
pleasant to touch, and quite contradictory to a bright effect, and 
yet it has this brightness; it is very curious. 

There were a good many of these prints, mounted on thick 
white paper, and I pulled one perfect picture away to find some- 
thing still more curious and lovely below; they all looked old, 
and a great many had the names “Hiroshige” and “ Yeizan ” 
written in pencil below them. 

There were full-length figures of little Japanese women and 
graceful muswms ; and how lovely the kimonos were! Rich and 
soft blendings of many different colours, covered with quaint, 
most delightful patterns. Look with a microscope and they are 
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perfect; hold at arm’s length and they are bold, all the sweeping 
lines following a resistless law of beauty. 

But it was not till I came upon the landscapes that I began to 
feel how unique the Japanese imagination is. Pictures of dream- 
land with a touch of something weird about them! 

After many searchings of heart, I decided on the one I would 
make my own. It was a coast scene of Hiroshige’s. In the very 
front of the picture were some quaint little huts, thatched with 
golden straw that stood out bright against patches of blue-green 
grass, from which grew three gnarled, bent old cedar-trees, much 
vexed with the wind. Beyond them was grey, pebbled beach, 
with thin white foam running up it. The sea was in a tiny bay, 
made by an irregular little promontory that broke out on the 
right-hand side, the grass of which was again patched with a cosy 
nest of yellow huts and aged cedars. 

And now came the sea, one plain, undimpled wash of pearly 
blue. As it stretched across to the far-away horizon it deepened 
gradually, softly, to the most vivid cobalt, where it was met by a 
low slope of grey mountain, jutting out from the land. 

But at one edge the blue waters came sharp against a sunset 
sky of brightest primrose, which in its turn faded into dun, and 
then, by a curious trick of the Japanese imagination, from dun to 
purple. 

It was not a bit like a real sunset sky, but it gave the same 
impression of distance and untouchableness. 

And that is, I think, the secret of the curious individuality and 
truth of Japanese art. The Japanese do not, with thoughtless 
care, copy Nature line by line, but they patiently brood over her 
till they seize the impression, and then, regardless of means and 
the outward semblance of truth, they transfer it boldly to ivory 
or parchment. By different ways they give the same feeling, so 
that you know, with a sort of thrill, that it is true, however 
fantastically inaccurate. Of course that does not apply to the 
intentionally grotesque ivory netsukés; they are scraps of a 
nightmare. 

But I have wandered from my print. It is impossible to tell 
how strange the picture was; over it all was spread a soft re- 
flected light, which concentrated itself in that vivid streak of 
yellow behind the sad grey hills. 

Before I went, I dragged myself away from the too fascinating 
prints, and talked to Kunisada and Masamuni about Japan. They 
were a little surprised at my enthusiasm, but politely hid it, 
though they could not quite subdue the amused gleam in their 
narrow brown eyes. However, they answered my questions with 
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an eager pleasure that was most encouraging, and when, the same 
little ceremony having been goné through, as Kunisada gave me 
a dainty orange and blue spider, I took it smiling, and said 
“ Arigato” (thank you), how pleased and amused they were! 

I laughingly told them of my Japanese studies. My two 
friends said some funny little sentences for my benefit, and then 
translated them. As I passed out of the glass doors, Kunisada 
said, bowing and smiling, “Sayonara! mata o ide nasare” (Good- 
bye! be pleased to come again), and I was able to promise, in 
somewhat halting Japanese, that I would. 

After that I had many charming little lessons, and in a month 
or two I could talk quite easily, in short sentences, and whenever 
it was possible we spoke in nothing but Japanese. 

I often took them flowers, when I could get nice ones, but I 
was very particular, holding the Japanese idea—a few perfect 
blooms, rather than large crushed bouquets. 

They were both fond of them, but little Masamuni had a passion 
for flowers; he it was who usually put them into pots and jars, 
and I learnt much from watching his delicate methods, and little 
ways of twisting and supporting tall blossoms till they looked as 
if they were growing. 

How delighted they were with the first chrysanthemums I 
brought; there was a strange, home-sick look upon their dusky 
faces as they handled the tawny heads of kiku. 

And so the time sped on till winter, and [ became learned in 
quaint, unusual ways, and gave some little pleasure to the Japanese 
exiles. 

One of the things that pleased me as much as anything I ever 
bought at the “Nippon Missée” was an ivory netsuké—not a 
grotesque one, I do not like them. It was very small; the piece 
of ivory it was carved out of would not be larger than my two 
thumbs, but so perfect in every detail that it might have been 
finished under a microscope. 

A tiny basket with a high handle, and sitting inside was a 
charming mouse, his little nose pushed in a corner, and his long 
tail turning round him. Up the handle a curious kind of 
gourd was growing, with one large leaf shading the mouseling 
underneath. 

The straw plaits of the basket, every hair in the mouse’s coat, 
and the veined tracery of the leaf, each and all were most faithfully 
and delicately carven. 

But in the midst of my pleasure, one thing distressed me—so 
few people seemed to know of the “ Nippon Missée,” so few came 
to buy. And the prosaic question of pounds and pence thrust 
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itself upon me, for though I spent nearly all my pin-money 
there, that would not pay the rent, which I knew was high. 

I once questioned Kunisada about it, but he was reserved, and 
would not tell me. He smiled and said: 

“Tt is nossing ; do not look on it.” 

So what could I do? 

A week before Christmas I came to say good-bye to my two 
friends, as I was going away for a while. But the weeks extended 
themselves, and it was over a month before I came home. 

The very next day I went down to see my Japanese friends, 
and hurried eagerly past the gay shop windows, and the people, 
cosy in their furs, who walked up and down in the bright winter 
sunshine. 

A few steps more, and the blue pillars rose in my sight; 
another step, and I stopped still in dismay—the blinds were down, 
the windows no longer showed their costly load of Japanese 
delights, but gazed blankly at the sea. 

I tried the door, but it was shut and locked; no smiling, 
courteous Japanese bowed as he held it open. Its glass panels 
showed only a dismal array of bare boards and loose paper ; 
the crowd of lovely things had vanished as if they were 
fairy gold. 

A forlorn red paper incense wrapper, with the gilt characters 
down its side, was lying dismally under a wooden trestle. 

I stepped back and looked over my head for the familiar name 
in blue letters; but even that was gone, washed out in a staring 
smear of white paint. 

I felt as if 1 had suddenly been awakened from a dream. I 
walked to the end of one of the stone groynes, and looked 
reproachfully at the sea, which had taken my Japanese friends 
away. 

I wondered what they were doing, where they were. 

Japan seemed very far away to me in that forlorn moment; I 
had so enjoyed my glimpse of the land of the chrysanthemum. 

Happening to glance at my watch, I saw it was late; the sun 
was reddening the sea, a pathway of ruddy light led across the 
water into banks of purple clouds. With a little sigh I got up and 
went away, and that was the end of my Japanese friends—all save 
one thing. 

* * * * * 

Some months later I was sitting at an open window, reading ; 
I could barely hold my book, for I had only just got up from a 
long illness. After a few minutes I dropped the book and leaned 
back, shutting my eyes; the soft April breezes played about the 
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room, and had nearly sent me to sleep, when I was roused by a 
loud double-knocking, and a few minutes later a maid appeared 
at my door carrying a small oblong box, with : 

“A parcel for you, miss.” 

I stretched out my hand eagerly to receive the curious package, 
all scarred with many travels, and marked with brandings of 
different countries. 

I looked at it in wonder, and then cut the string; but even as 
I raised the wooden lid a faint penetrating perfume I could not 
mistake told me where and whom the package came from. 
Japan! there was no doubt! 

Inside the wooden box lay another one, swathed in wisps of 
straw, a beautiful inlaid box of black lacquer; inside that was a 
richly embroidered square of silk. I wondered whenever I should 
arrive at the kernel of this curious Japanese nut; at last, un- 
folding the silk, stiff with broidery, I found an exquisitely carved 
ivory figure. 

It was a Japanese geisha, full length; she was leaning slightly 
forward, with one finger on her lips, and a look of expectation on 
her face. 

The folds of her kimono were exquisitely long and delicate, and 
her graceful little figure seemed to breathe and palpitate with life 
beneath her draperies. 

Every detail was wonderfully finished, even to the hair-pins in 
her elaborate coiffure, and the carving of the getas on her little 
sandalled feet. 

It was a delicate piece of ancient workmanship, and the most 
loving care had been lavished upon it. 

I lifted the silken wrapping out of the dainty box; underneath 
lay a little blue square of card with the words “ Kunisada, 
Masamuni. Tokyo. Nippon,” printed in white upon it, and 
round the back a lot of undecipherable Japanese lettering. I 
placed the small figure on the table beside me, and as I looked at 
it I thought of my two Japanese friends in far-away Nippon, who 
had so gently remembered me. 

I lay back and mused in that rather fantastic state of mind, 
which is the result of want of bodily strength, with a little grave 
and soft regret, but the sweetness of the young spring evening 
forbade any violent feeling :— 


* As when one shuts a serious book, 
To hear the thrushes singing.” 


The cherry blossom would be out in Tokyo now, and the light- 
hearted Japanese would be making little pilgrimages in their 
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quaint sinrikshas to see the trees with the finest flowers, as is 
their pleasant custom. 

How lovely the masses of pink blossom must look; as if the 
trees had caught and entangled the rosy clouds of sunset in their 
boughs! 

And all the dainty little people in their graceful garments 
wandering about under the trees, with the murmur of delicate, 
suitable little sentences of praise, and the ripple of gay Japanese 
laughter; then they step into their jinrikshas and trundle off 
through the fading light to their little paper houses. 

My thoughts began to grow hazy, my head sank back amongst 
the pillows, and at last I fell asleep, this time to be disturbed by 
no message from far across the sea. 

Estoer Hatiam. 

















“Che Bath Comedy.” 
By AGNES AND EGERTON CASTLE, 


AUTHORS OF ‘THE PRIDE OF JENNICO,’ ETC. 


Scene VII. 


Mistress Bexuairs was up betimes. In truth she had slept ill, 
which was a strange experience for her. What her thirty-seven 
lovers had never had the power to wring from her—a tear and a 
sleepless night—this had she given to the one man who loved 
her not, 

She was tortured with anxiety concerning the danger which 
her caprice (or, as she put it, Lady Standish’s inconceivable 
foolishness) might have brought upon Lord Verney. At day- 
break she rang for her maid, and with the eight o’clock chocolate 
demanded to be posted with all the news of the town. She was 
of those who possess the talent of making themselves served. The 
chocolate was to the full as perfumed and creamy as ever, and 
Miss Lydia was bursting with tidings of importance, as she stood 
by her lady’s couch. 

“Well, Lydia, well?” cried her mistress, sharply. 

“Oh, lud, ma’am, the whole town’s ringing with it! My Lady 
Standish has been found out. There, I for one never trust those 
solemn prudes that ever keep their eyes turned up or cast down, 
and their mouths pursed like cherries. You would not be so 
proper if there was not a reason for it, I always think.” 

“Lydia,” said Mistress Bellairs, “do not be a fool. Go on; 
what has Lady Standish been found out in, pray?” 

“Oh, ma’am,” said Lydia, “it ain’t hard to guess. “Tis what 
@ woman’s always found out in, I suppose. But, lud, the shame- 
lessness of it! I hear, ma’am,” she came closer to her mistress 
and bent to whisper, almost trembling with the joy of being tale- 
bearer to such purpose, “I hear, ma’am, Sir Jasper found Colonel 
Villiers there yesterday afternoon. Oh, ma’am, such goings on!” 
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“Pshaw!” said Mistress Kitty. 

“Well, they’re going to fight, anyhow,” cried the girl, “and 
Sir Jasper tore off the Colonel’s wig and beat him about the face 
with it, ma’am, and the Colonel’s been like a madman ever since, 
and he vows he will shoot him this morning.” 

Mistress Bellairs gave a sigh of relief. 

“Let them shoot each other,” said she, sinking back on her 
pillows and stirring her chocolate calmly. “I do not find the 
world any better for either of them.” 

“ But that is not all, ma’am, for poor Sir Jasper no sooner had 
he thrashed the Colonel, than he finds Mr. Denis O’Hara behind 
the curtains.” 

“Denis O’Hara!” exclaimed Mistress Bellairs, sitting up in 
amaze. “ You're raving!” 

“No, ma’am, for I have it from Mr. O’Hara’s own man; and did 
not he and Sir Jasper fight it out then and there, and was not 
Mr. O'Hara carried home wounded by the Watch!” 

“Mercy on us!” exclaimed the lady. 

‘“‘ And that is not all, ma’am,” said the maid. 

“You frighten me, child.” 

“There is Captain Spicer too, whom you can’t a-bear, and Lord 
Verney.” 

“Lord Verney!” cried Mistress Kitty. 

“ Ay, ma’am; he and Sir Jasper are going to fight this morning. 
Sir Jasper’s going to fight them all, but Lord Verney is to be the 
first, for Sir Jasper found him kissing Lady Standish yesterday 
at noon ; the others were later on. So it’s my Lord comes first you 
see, ma'am.” 

“La, girl,” cried Mistress Bellairs with a scream, and upset 
her chocolate, “going to fight this morning? “Tis not true!” 
Her pretty face turned as white as chalk under its lace frills. 

“Yes, ma'am,” pursued the maid, gabbling as hard as she 
could. “Yes, ma'am, first there's Lord Verney. Sir Jasper, 
they say, behaved so oddly to Captain Spicer who brought the 
first challenge, that Lord Verney sent another by a chairman this 
morning. And then Colonel Villiers. Of course, as Mr. Mahoney 
says (that’s Mr. O’Hara’s man, ma’am), Sir Jasper is safe to kill 
Lord Verney, and Colonel Villiers is safe to kill Sir Jasper. But 
if the Colonel do not kill Sir Jasper, then Sir Jasper will fight 
Captain Spicer! La! ma’am, the chocolate’s all over the bed.” 

“Oh, get out of that, you silly wench,” cried Mistress Bellairs, 
“let me rise! There is not a moment to lose. And where is 
Sir Jasper supposed to fight my Lord Verney? (Give me my 
silk stockings, useless thing that you are!) I don’t believe a 
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word of your story. How dare you come and tell me such a pack 
of nonsense? But where are they supposed to fight? Of course 
you must have heard the hour?” She was pulling silk stockings 
over her little arched foot, and up her little plump leg as fast as 
her trembling hands would obey her. 

“T do not know where, ma’am,” said the maid demurely, “ but 
the Colonel is to meet Sir Jasper in Hammer's Fields at noon, 
so I suppose my Lord Verney and he will be fighting about this 
time.” 

“Qh, hold your tongue,” cried her mistress; “ you're enough 
to drive one mad with your quacking ! ” 

Not a dab of rouge did the widow find time to spread upon pale 
cheeks, not a dust of powder upon a black curl. The pretty 
morning hood was drawn round a very different face from that 
which it usually shaded ; but who shall say that Kitty, the woman, 
running breathless through the empty streets with the early 
breeze playing with her loose hair, was not as fair in her 
complete self-abandonment, as the fashionable lady, powdered, 
painted, patched and laced, known under the name of Mistress 
Bellairs? Her small feet hammered impatiently along, her skirts 
fluttered as she went. She would not wait for a coach; a chair 
would have sent her crazy. 

At the turning of the Crescent, another fluttering woman’s 
figure, also hooded, also cloaked, also advancing with the haste 
that despises appearances, passed her with a patter and a flash. 
They crossed, then moved by the same impulse halted with 
dawning recognition. 

“ Mistress Bellairs!” cried Lady Standish’s flute-like voice. 

“Julia Standish!” screamed Mistress Bellairs. They turned 
and caught at each other with clinging hands, 

“Qh, heavens,” said Mistress Bellairs, “is what I hear true ? 
Is that devil Sir Jasper going to fight Lord Verney this morning ? 
Why, Verney’s but a child; ‘tis rank murder. You wicked 
woman, see what you have done!” 

“ Ah, Mistress Bellairs,” cried Julia, and pressed her side, “ my 
heart is broken.” 

“ But what has happened, woman, what has happened?” cried 
Kitty, and shook the plaintive Julia with a fierce hand. 

“Sir Jasper will not see me,” sobbed Julia, “ but I have found 
out that he is to meet my Lord Verney in an hour in Bathwick 
Meadows. There have been messages going backwards and 
forwards since early dawn. Oh, Heaven have pity on us!” 

“ Where are you going ?” cried Kitty, and shook her once more. 

“T was going to Lord Verney to plead for my husband’s life,” 
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said Lady Standish, and the tears streamed down her face like the 
storm-rain upon lily flowers. . 

“The Lord keep you,” cried Mistress Bellairs with feelings 
too deep for anger; “I believe you are no better than an idiot!” 

The most heroic resolves are often the work of a second! 
“Now go back home again, you silly thing,” said Kitty. “’Tis 
I—yes, Lady Standish you do not deserve it of me—butI will 
sacrifice myself! I will prevent this duel, I will go to my Lord 
Verney!” 

“You,” said Julia, and wondered, and but half understood the 
meaning of the words. 

“Go home, go home,” said Mistress Kitty, “and I tell you that 
if I do not make Lord Verney fail at the meeting, my name is not 
Kitty Bellairs ! ” 

Lady Standish hesitated, and meekly bowed her head, turned 
and began to retrace her steps, her slim figure bending and 
swaying as if the fresh morning wind were too stern for her. 

Mistress Bellairs looked at her watch. 

“ Did she say an hour?” murmured she to herself. “ Then, ten 
minutes before the looking-glass and ten minutes to get to my 
Lord’s lodgings, and I will find him about to start. "Tis his first 
affair of honour, poor boy, and he is sure to be as early at it asa 
country cousin to a dinner-party.” 

The sun broke out from a cloudy sky, and Mistress Bellairs 
shook herself and felt her spirits rise. A dimple peeped in either 
cheek. 

“ After all,” said she as she tripped along, and the dimples 
deepened as the smile broadened, “who knows? “Tis an ill 
wind that blows nobody good.” 

+ * * * * 

My Lady Standish returned home. The servants stared at 
her curiously as she crossed the hall. Mistress Tremlet, the 
housekeeper, passed her with pursed lips. Her own maid, she 
knew, was dissolved in tears and plunged in Doctor Persel’s 
discourses against heresy. White as new fallen snow was her 
conscience, nevertheless she felt herself smirched in the eyes 
of all these people. Yet she cared not. 

Outside Sir Jasper’s dressing-room she listened. She could 
hear him stamp about as he made his toilet, and curse his man. 
She put out her hand to knock, but the memory of his stern 
repulse to her last appeal robbed her of all courage. 

“TI will not go in upon him,” thought she, “but when he 
comes out I will speak.” 

“These swords,” said Sir Jasper within, “I will take in the 
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carriage. I expect Mr. Stafford and a friend to call for me in 
half-an-hour. Do you understand, sirrah! And hark ye, where 
are the pistols?” 

“Pistols!” echoed Lady Standish, and her heart beat to 
suffocation. 

There was a pause. 

“ Here, Sir Jasper,” said the valet then. 

“Now, mark what I say,” said Sir Jasper impressively. 
“Lord Markham will call at eleven. Let the curricle be in 
waiting ; tell my Lord that I will meet him five minutes before 
the half-hour at Hammer’s Fields. Forget at your peril! You 
are to take these pistols there yourself. Stay, tell my Lord 
Markham that if I am not at the rendezvous, twill only be 
because I have not life enough left to take me there, and he must 
make it straight with Colonel Villiers. Have you understood, 
rascal? Nay—damn you!—I will give you a letter for my Lord 
Markham.” 

“Oh God! oh God!” cried poor Lady Standish, and felt her 
knees tremble, “what is this now? Another meeting! The 
Colonel! . . . In God’s name how comes he upon Colonel Villiers ? 
Why, this is wholesale slaughter! This is insanity! This must 
be prevented!” She caught her head in her hands. “Sir 
Jasper’s mad,” she said. “ What shall I do? What shall I do? 
They will kill him, and I shall have done it. Why now, if 
Kitty prevents the first duel, cannot I prevent the second? Oh, 
I am a false wife if I cannot save my husband. Heaven direct 
me!” she prayed, and to her prayer came inspiration. 

There was the Bishop, the Bishop of Bath and Wells! That 
reverend prelate had shown her much kindness and attention ; 
he would know how to interfere in such a crisis. He was a man 
of authority. Between them could they not enforce the peace 
at Hammer’s Fields, and could not Sir Jasper be saved in spite 
of himself, were it by delivering him into the hands of the 
law? 

Lady Standish flew into her room and called the sniffing 
Megrim. 

“Paper and ink,” cried she, “and get you ready to runon a 
message. "Tis a matter of life and death.” 

“My Lady,” said Megrim primly, “I will serve your Ladyship 
in all things that are right; but I hope I know my dooty to 
my Creator; and stoop to connive at irregularities, my Lady, I 
won't and never will.” She had been ready to condemn her 
master overnight, but the talk in the servants’ hall had, as she 
expressed it, “opened her eyes.” And what woman is not ready 
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to judge her sister woman—above all, what maid to condemn her 
mistress ? 

Lady Standish stared. 

“What means this?” said she. “ You shall do as I bid you, 
Mistress Megrim. How dare you!” cried Lady Standish with 
a sudden flash of comprehension. ‘“ Why, woman, my letter is 
to the Bishop !” 

“Oh,” quoth Mistress Megrim, still with reserve yet con- 
descending to approval, “that is another matter! Shall I,” 
she sniffed, “be stricter than becomes a Christian? Shall I 
refuse aid to the bruised sinner or to the smoking lamp whose 
conscience is awakened? May his Lordship be a tower of 


strength to your Ladyship along the rocky paths of penitence- - 
Amen!” 


Scene VIII. 


In ten minutes a fair lady may do much to enhance her fairness. 
As Mistress Bellairs took a last look at her mirror, while Lydia 
bustled out to call a hired chair, she bestowed upon her reflection 
a smile of approval which indeed so charming an image could 
not fail to call forth. Then she huddled herself in a mysterious 
and all enveloping cloak, caught up a little velvet mask from 


the table, and sped upon her errand. She sallied forth as the 
gallant soldier might to battle, with a beating heart yet a high 
one. 

Lord Verney and Captain Spicer had just finished breakfast 
at the former’s lodgings in Pierrepoint Street, near North Parade. 
Captain Spicer, babbling ineptly of his own experience as a duellist, 
of his scorn of Sir Jasper’s lunacy, yet of his full determination 
to slay the vile madman, had done ample justice to his young 
principal’s table. But Lord Verney, his cheek now darkly 
flushed, now spread with an unwholesome pallor, found it hard 
to swallow even a mouthful of bread, and restlessly passed 
from the contemplation of the clock and the setting of his watch 
to the handling of his pistols, or the hasty addition of yet 
another postscript to the ill-spelt, blotted farewell epistle he had 
spent half the night in inditing to the Dowager his mother: “In 
case, you know... ” he had said to his friend, with a quiver in 
his voice. 

Captain Spicer had earnestly promised to carry out his patron’s 
last wishes in the most scrupulous manner. 

“My dear Lord,” he had said, grasping him by the hand, 
“rely upon me. Gad, Sir Jasper is a devil of a shot I hear, 
and of course, he, he! we all know the saying—the strength of 
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# madman. But no sooner has he laid you, Harry, than I vow, 
upon my honour, | shall hold him at my sword’s point. I will 
revenge thee, Harry, never fear of that. “Twill be a mighty 
genteel story, and the world will ring with it. Egad, he will 
not be the first I have spitted as easy as your cook would spit 
a turkey. Have I not learnt of the great Angelo Malevolti 
himself? He, he—‘ A woman’s hand,’ he would say, ‘and the 
devil’s head !’” 

Here Captain Spicer shook out his bony fingers from the 
encumbering ruffles and contemplated them with much satis- 
faction. 

“Oh, hang you, Spicer, be quiet, can’t you!” cried Lord 
Verney petulantly. 

The Captain leant back on his chair and began to pick his 
teeth with a silver tooth-pick. 

“Pooh, these novices!” said he, as if to himself. “Keep 
your nerves steady, my Lord, or, stab me, 1 may as well order 
the mourning-coach before we start. He, he! "Tis well, indeed, 
you have a friend to stand by you!” 

A discreet tap was heard at the door, and Lord Verney’s 
impassive new servant (especially engaged on his behalf by the 
Captain, who indeed, some ill-natured wag had it, shared his 
wages and perquisites) stood in the doorway. 

“There is a lady downstairs, my Lord,” he said in his 
mechanical voice. ‘She particularly requests to see your Lord- 
ship and will take no denial, although I informed her that your 
Lordship was like to be engaged until late in the morning.” 

Lord Verney merely stared in amazement; but Captain Spicer 
sprang up from his chair, his pale eyes starting with curiosity. 

“A lady, gad! Verney, you dog, what is this? A lady, Ned? 
Stay, is she tall and fair and slight?” 

“No, sir, she is under-sized, and seems plump, though she 
is wrapped in so great a cloak I could hardly tell.” 

“ Pretty, man?” 

“ Cannot say, sir, she wears a mask.” 

“A mask? He, Verney, Verney, this is vastly interesting! 
And she won’t go away, eh, Ned?” 

“No, sir, she must see his Lordship, she said, if only for five 
minutes.” 

“ Plump, under-sized, masked,” ejaculated Captain Spicer in 
burning perplexity. “Gad, we have ten minutes yet, we will 
have her up, eh, Verney? Show her up, Ned.” 


The servant withdrew, unheeding Lord Verney’s stammered 
protest. 
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“ Really, Captain Spicer,” said he, “I would have liked to 
have kept these last ten minutes for something serious. I would 
have liked,” said the lad with a catch in his voice and a hot 
colour on his cheek, “to have read a page of my Bible before 
starting, were it only for my mother’s sake, afterwards.” 

The led Captain threw up hand and eye in unfeigned horror. 

“A page of your Bible! Zounds! If it gets out, we are the 
laughing-stock of Bath. A page of your Bible! ‘Tis well no one 
heard you but I.” 

“Hush!” said Lord Verney, for in the doorway stood their 
visitor. "Twas indeed a little figure, wrapped in a great cloak, 
and except for the white hand that held the folds, and the glimpse 
of round chin and cherry lip that was trembling beneath the curve 
of the mask, there was naught else to betray her identity, to tell 
whether she were young or old, well-favoured or disinherited. But 
it was a charming little hand, and an engaging little chin. 

Lord Verney merely stood and stared like the boy he was. 
But Captain Spicer leaped forward with a spring like a grass- 
hopper, and crossing his lean shanks, he presented a chair with 
the killing grace of which he alone was master. The lady entered 
the room, put her hand on the back of the chair, and turned upon 
Captain Spicer. 

“T would see Lord Verney alone, sir,” she said. It was a very 
sweet voice, but it was imperious. The masked lady had all the 
air of one who was accustomed to instant obedience. 

In vain Captain Spicer leered and languished; the black eyes 
gleamed from behind the disguise very coldly and steadily back at 
him. Forced to withdraw, he endeavoured to do so with wit and 
elegance, but he was conscious somehow of cutting rather a poor 
figure; and under the unknown one’s hand the door closed upon 
him with so much energy as to frustrate utterly his last bow. 

Kitty Bellairs deliberately turned the key in the lock, and put 
it in her pocket. Lord Verney started forward, but was arrested 
by the sound of his own name, pronounced in the most dulcet and 
plaintive tone he thought he had ever heard. 

“Lord Verney,” said Kitty, flinging back her cloak and hood 
and allowing her pretty brown curls, and a hint of the most 
perfect shape in Bath, to become visible to the young peer’s 
bewildered gaze. “Lord Verney,” said she, and clasped her hands, 
“ very, very unhappy woman has come to throw herself upon 
your compassion.” 

“Madam,” said Lord Verney, “ what can I do for you?” His 
boyish soul was thrilled by these gentle accents of grief; he 
thought he saw a tear running down the white chin; the rounded 
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bosom heaved beneath its bewitching disorder of lace. He glanced 
at the clock and back at the suppliant in a cruel perplexity. 
“Madam,” said he, “time presses; I have but a few minutes 
to give you. Tell me, madam, how can I serve you? To do 
so will be a comfort to me in what is perhaps the last hour of 
my life.” 

The lady gave a cry as soft as a dove’s, and as plaintive. 

“Oh,” said she, “it is true, then, what I heard?” and the white 
hands were wrung together as in extremest anguish. 

“ Madam,” cried he, with outspread arms, and, though without 
daring to touch her, drawing closer, go close as to hear the quick 
catch of her breath and to inhale the subtle fragrance of violets 
that emanated from her. 

“Qh,” said she, “it is true!” She staggered and caught at the 
fastenings of her cloak and threw it open. 

“ You are faint,” he cried, strangely moved ; “let me call.” 

But she caught him by the hand. Her fingers were curiously 
warm for one seized with faintness, but the touch of them was 
pleasant to the young man as never woman’s touch had been 
before. Out flew the fellow hand to keep his prisoner, and they 
clung round his great boy’s wrist. 

He never knew how, but suddenly he was on his knees 
before her. 

“You are going to fight,” said she, “to fight with Sir Jasper. 
Oh, my God, you do not know, but it is because of me, and if you 
fight it will break my heart.” She leant forward to look eagerly 
at him as he knelt. Her breath fanned his cheek. Through her 
mask he saw beautiful black eyes, deep, deep. How white the 
skin was upon her neck and chin—how fine its grain! What 
little wanton curls upon her head! What a fragrance of flowers 
in the air! How he longed to pluck that mask away—and yet how 
the very mystery lured him, held him! 

“Who are you?” said he, in a low quick whisper. “Let me 
see your face.” 

She forbade his indiscreet hand with a little shriek. 

“No, no, no, you must never see, never know; that would be 
terrible,” 

Then he placed both his hands, all unconsciously, upon hers, and 
then she caught them both and held them, and he felt that her 
weak grasp was to him as strong as iron. 

“Why do you fight?” said she. ‘Tell me.” 

He blushed. 

“Tis for nothing, the merest misunderstanding. Sir Jasper is 
mad, I think.” 
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“Sir Jasper is jealous,” breathed she, and nearer came the gaze 
of the eyes. “Is it true that you love Lady Standish?” 

“1?” cried he vehemently, and rapped out a great oath—so 
eager was he todeny. “I? No! God is my witness. No!” 

“Then do not fight,” said she. 

He wanted to look at the clock; he wanted to spring up and 
rush to the door; he was conscious that Spicer was knocking 
gently, and that it was time to go where the conventions of honour 
called him. The soft clasp held him, and the mysterious eyes. 
He was a very boy, and had never loved before, and—she was 
masked ! ° 

“Let me advise you,” said she. ‘“ Believe me, your welfare is 
dearer to me than you can imagine—dearer to me than I ought to 
tell you. Believe me, if you give up this duel you will live to be 
glad of it. Sir Jasper will thank you no later than this very day, 
as never man thanked man before. And you will make me so 
happy! Oh, believe me, your honour is safe with me.” 

“Only let me see your face,” said he, while Spicer knocked 
louder. “I will see her, and kiss her,” he thought to himself, 
“and that will be something to carry to my death.” 

“ How dare you ask it?” shesaid. “Must I grant your request 
when you refuse me mine?” 

“ And if I grant you yours,” said he, as his heart beat very fast, 
“what will you give me?” 

“Oh, give,’ said she, “give! Who cares for gifts? A man 
must take.” Her red lip beneath the mask here became arched 
so bewitchingly over a row of the whitest teeth in all the world, 
that Harry Verney, whose head had been rapidly going, lost it 
and his heart together. 

“That is a challenge,” said he, drew a hand away and lifted it 
to the mask. 

“ Ah, traitor!” she cried, and made a dainty start of resistance. 
His fingers trembled on the soft scented locks. 

“You shall not,” said she, and bent her head to avoid his touch, 
so that as he knelt their faces were closer together than ever. 

“Oh!” cried he, and kissed her on the chin beneath the mask. 


Scenze IX. 


“My Lord,” clamoured Captain Spicer at the door, “ the coach is 
waiting and we have but half-an-hour to reach Bathwick Meadows. 
Egad, Lord Verney, would you be last at the meeting ?” 

Lord Verney sprang to his feet. The words, the impatient 
raps penetrated to his dizzy brain with sudden conviction. 
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“Heavens!” cried he, and glanced at the clock, and made a 
leap for the door. 

“ And will you go,” said the stranger, “ without having seen 
my face?” 

He ran back to her and then back to the door again, distracted, 
as you may see a puppy dog between two calls. Finally he came 
back to the lady with a new and manly dignity upon him. 

“TI must go,” he said. ‘ Would you show yourself as kind as 
you seem, madam, remove your mask that I may see you before 
I go?” 

Outside Captain Spicer was dancing a sort of hornpipe of 
impotent impatience, and filling the air with shrill strange oaths. 

Mistress Bellairs put the lean swarthy boy very composedly on 
one side by the merest touch of her hand, then she went over to 
the door, unlocked it and admitted Captain Spicer, green and 
sweating. 

“T am coming, Spicer,” cried Lord Verney desperately, and 
made a plunge for his hat and cloak, murmuring as he passed the 
lady: “Oh cruel!” 

Kitty Bellairs nibbled her little finger and looked at the 
clock. 

“Tt will not take you, you know,” said she, “more than five 
minutes to drive down to the Bathwick ferry, therefore if you 
start in three you will still have twenty-six to spare. My Lord 
Verney, will you give me those three minutes ?” 

Lord Verney flung aside hat and cloak again, his face glowing 
with a dark flush. 

“ Oh,” cried he, like a school-boy, “ for God’s sake, Spicer, wait 
outside.” 

“Nay,” said Mistress Kitty, smiling to herself under her mask, 
“nay, I have need of Captain Spicer.” 

Lord Verney’s face fell. 

“ Come hither,” said she, and took him crest-fallen by the hand 
and brought him to the table, where lay the writing materials he 
had been using but a little while ago. “Here,” said she, is a 
sheet of paper. Sit down, my Lord, and write, write,” she said, 
and tapped his shoulder; “ write, sir—thus :— 























































































































‘Lord Verney begs to inform Sir Jasper Standish that he understands 
the grounds of the quarel between them to lie in a gross misconception 
of Lord Verney’s feelings for Lady Standish.’ 














“ Write, write!” She leaned over him, dictating. 
Half spell-bound, yet protesting incoherently, he began to cover 
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“ Quick,” said she. “ (Child, how do you spell quarrel?) Never 
mind, on with you :— 


‘Lord Verney begs to assure Sir Jasper that, so far from presuming to 
entertain any unlawful sentiments for Lady Standish, he has never ad- 
dressed more than three words to her or as many glances at her in his life; 
that his whole heart is given to another lady, the only woman he has ever 
loved and ever will love.’” 


The pen nearly dropped from Lord Verney’s fingers. He 
started and turned round on his chair to gaze in rapture into the 
countenance of his mysterious visitor, and again was at once 
attracted and foiled by her mask. 

“Surely you would not contradict a lady?” she whispered in 
his ear; “ haste, we have but one minute more. Here, give me 
the pen, I will finish.” She snapped the quill from his hand, her 
curls touched his cheek as she bent forward over him to the page. 
Swiftly her little hand flew : — 


“Tf upon this explanation Sir Jasper does not see his way to retract all 
the offensive observations he made to Lord Verney, Lord Verney will be 
ready to meet him as arranged without an instant’s delay. The truth of 
all these statements is guaranteed by the woman Lord Verney loves.” 


She seized the sheet and folded it. 

“Now, Captain Spicer,” said she, “take your coach and hie you 
to Sir Jasper’s house, and if you bring back an answer before the 
clock strikes, I will let you take off my mask, and that will save 
you from dying of curiosity and, also, give you something to tattle 
about for the next month. Oh, you will find Sir Jasper,” she said ; 
“he is a seasoned hand, and does not, like your virgin duellist, 
make it a point of honour to bring his high valour to the rendez- 
vous twenty minutes before the time.” 

Within his meagre body Captain Spicer carried the soul of a 
flunkey. He would have given worlds to rebel, but could not. 

“So long as it is not a put-off,” said he. “ Not even for a fair 
one’s smile could I barter a friend’s honour.” 

Kitty held the letter aloft tantalizingly and looked at the 
clock. 

“Tf you won’t be the bearer,” said she, “I will send it by the 
chairman, and then you will never know what is in it. More- 
over,” said she, and smiled archly, “if Sir Jasper apologises to 
Lord Verney, which, upon receipt of this letter, I make no doubt 
he will, you can take his. place, you know, and will not be done 
out of a gallant meeting.” 

“Of course, ha, of course!” cried Spicer with a yellow smile. 
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Laughing, Mistress Kitty closed the door behind his retreating 
figure. 

“ Now,” said she. 

“Oh, what have you done, what have you made me do?” cried 
Harry Verney in a sudden agony. 

“Hush,” said Mistress Kitty. “Did I not tell you your honour 
was safe with me? Do you not believe me?” said she meltingly. 
“Ah, Verney!” She put her hand to her head, and at her touch 
the mask fell. 

He looked at her face, blushing and quivering upon him, and 
once more fell on his knee at her feet. 

“Oh, tell me your name!” cried he, pleadingly. 

“Why, Lord Verney,” she said, “how ungallant!” She smiled 
and looked bewitchingly beautiful; looked serious and reproachful, 
and he fell beyond his depths in rapture. 

“Why, you know me, you know me well,” said she, “am I not 
Mistress Bellairs, Kitty Bellairs—am I not Kitty ?” 

“No, no,” cried he, “I never knew you till this hour, madam, 
Mistress Bellairs, Kitty! I see you,” he cried, “for the first 
time! Oh, God, be kind to me, for I love her!” 

“And yet,” she whispered archly, “ they say that love is blind.” 

Upon this he kissed her as he had kissed her beneath the mask ; 
and if anything could have been sweeter than the first kiss it was 
the second. 

Ah, love, how easy an art to learn, how hard to unlearn! 

While Harry Verney thus forgot the whole world, his first duel, 


and the code of honour, Sir Jasper sat inditing an answer to his 
communication :— 


“Sir Jasper Standish has received my Lord Verney’s explanation in the 
spirit in which it is offered. He is quite ready to acknowledge that he 
has acted entirely under a misapprehension, and begs Lord Verney to 
receive his unreserved apologies and the expression of his admiration for 
Lord Verney’s gallant and gentlemanly behaviour, together with his con- 
gratulations to him and the unknown lady upon their enviable situation.” 


Captain Spicer did not offer to supply his principal’s place in 
the field. Indeed, he displayed to Sir Jasper, who received him 
with the most gloomy courtesy, the extreme suppleness of his 
spine, and pressed his unrivalled snuff upon him with a fluttering 
and ingratiating air. . 

When he returned to Pierrepoint Street he found the mysterious 
stranger already in her sedan, Lord Verney leaning through the 
window thereof, engaged in an earnest whispering conversation. 
Captain Spicer jocularly pulled him back by the coat-tails and 
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inserted his own foolish face instead. The lady was masked and 
cloaked as he had left her. 

“Madam, I have done your errand,” said he. “It was,” said 
he, “a matter of difficult negotiation, requiring—ahem— requiring 
such tact as 1 think 1 may call my own. Sir Jasper was vastly 
incensed, one might as well have tried to reason with a bull. 
‘ But gad, sir,’ said I, ‘would 1,1, Captain Spicer, come with this 
message if it were not in accordance with the strictest rule of 
honourable etiquette?’ That floored him, madam F 

Here Mistress Kitty snapped the letter flickering in his 
gesticulating hand with scant ceremony, turned her shoulder upon 
him, read it and handed it out to Lord Verney, who had lost no 
time in coming round to the other window. 

“ Now,” said she, “bid the man take me to the Pump Room.” 
She leaned her head out and Lord Verney put his close to hers, 
and there followed another conclave. 

“Madam, madam, I demand the fulfilment of your promise!” 
from the other side came Captain Spicer’s clamouring thin voice. 
— Verney, my good fellow, I must request you to retire, there is 
a compact between this lady and me a 

“ A compact ?” said the mask turning her head. 

“Oh, madam, the vision of that entrancing countenance! ” 

He strove to unfasten the chair door, when: 

“What?” cried she, “and rob you of all the charm of uncer- 
tainty and all the joy of guessing and all the spice of being able 
to take away the character of every lady in Bath. Oh,” she said, 
“T hope I have been better taught my duty to my neighbour!” 
Out went her head again to Lord Verney; there was another 
whisper, a silver laugh. “On, men!” she cried. 

Lord Verney skipped round and in his turn dragged the 
discomfited Captain out of the window and restrained him by 
main force from running after the retreating chairmen and their 
fair burden. 


Scene X. 


Lorp MarkuHam was a person of indefinite appearance, indefinite 
age and indefinite manners. He wore an ill-fitting wig, but 
he had a high reputation as a man of honour. He sat beside 
Sir Jasper on the front seat, while on the back sat Tom Stafford ; 
and the curricle sped cheerily along through the up-and-down 
Bath streets out into the country budding with green, down, 
down the hill, to Hammer’s Fields by the winding Avon. Sir 
Jaspers face bespoke great dissatisfaction with life at large, 
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and with his own existence in particular. Tom Stafford was 
beginning to feel slightly bored. 

“Tis an early spring,” said Lord Markham, in the well-meant 
endeavour to beguile away the heavy minutes and distract his 
principal’s mind. “’Tis very mild weather for the time of 
year; and the lambs are forward.” 

“Ugh!” said Sir Jasper. 

“Speak not to him of lambs,” whispered Stafford; “do not 
you see he is all for blood and thunder?” 

Then he added maliciously: ‘There is but one animal in the 
whole fauna that Sir Jasper takes an interest in at present; 
and that’s not easy it seems to find in these purlieus, though 
we know it does haunt them: ’tis the red dear!” He chuckled, 
vastly delighted with the conceit. 

“Let us hope we shall not have rain,” said Lord Markham; 
“these clouds are menacing.” 

“Nay, they will hold up for half-an-hour. Enough to serve 
our purpose,” growled Sir Jasper, and tipped the horses with 
the lash so that they spurned the slope. 

“But we shall get wet returning,” pleaded the well-meaning 
Earl, “I said so all along; ’twould have been better to have 
gone in a coach.” 

“TI vow,” cried Sir Jasper with a sudden burst of spleen, “I 
vow that I have it in my heart to wish that Villiers’ ball may 
speed so well that I may feel neither rain nor shine, coming 
home again. Home again,” said he with a withering smile; 
‘blast it, a pretty home mine is!” 

“And a pretty cheerful fellow you are to bring out to a merry 
meeting,” quoth Stafford from the back, “and a nice pair of 
fools you and the Colonel be, plague on you both! And when 
you are shot, ‘twill be a fine satisfaction to think that your wife 
can console herself with the owner of the red curl, eh? What 
are you going to fight old Villiers about, I should like to know?” 

“You do know,” growled Sir Jasper, then he exploded. “ You 
goad me, sir, do / want to fight Villiers? Is not this business 
the merest fooling; sheer waste of time when the real fellow 
—villain!—has eluded me?” His hold on the reins tightened, 
he laid on the whip, and the curricle swayed as the horses leaped 
and plunged. 

“Really,” said Lord Markham, “I wish I had come in a 
coach.” 

And: “Hold on,” cried Stafford, “hold on, Jasper; we don’t 
all want to leave our bones in this business.” 

There came a pause in the conversation. They bowled along a 
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more level road with the wind humming in their ears, and the 
rhythmic trot of the greys beatingatune. Then Stafford remarked 
vaguely : 

“T have a notion there will be no duel to-day at Hammer’s 
Fields, Jasper, that you will be able to return with undiminished 
vigour to the hunt of the unknown culprit.” 

“How now,” cried Sir Jasper fiercely, “have you heard from 
Villiers? Are they all rats now-a-days? Verney first, then 
that Spicer, then the Colonel? No, no, the fellow was mad 
with me, sir; and—gad !—the offence was mine!” 

“‘ Nevertheless,” said Stafford unmoved, “I happen to know 
that Colonel Villiers’ man was sent in all haste for his physician, 
Sir George Waters, at such an unconscionable hour this morning, 
that Sir George despatched the apothecary in his stead, and the 
apothecary found our fire-eating Colonel roaring in a fit of 
the most violent gout tis possible to imagine. So violent, 
indeed, that poor Mr. Wigginbotham was soundly beat by the 
Colonel for not being Sir George. Villiers’ foot is as large as a 
pumpkin, old Foulks tells me; I had it all from Foulks over 
a glass of water in the Pump Room this morning, and zooks, 
sir, his false teeth rattled in his head as he tried to describe 
to me the awful language Colonel Villiers was using. He's 
to be Villiers’ second you know, but he swore ‘twas impossible, 
rank impossible, for any man to put such a foot to the ground.” 

They were rounding the corner of Hammer’s Fields as he spoke, 
and Stafford’s eyes roaming over the green expanse of grass 
rested upon the little group drawn up towards the entrance gate. 

“Unless,” he went on, “the Colonel comes upon crutches. 
No, zounds! ha, ha! Jasper, I will always love you, man, for 
the capital jokes you have provided of late. Strike me ugly if 
the old fellow has not come—in a bath-chair !” 

“ Really,” said Lord Markham, “this is very irregular. I 
have never before been privy to a duel where one of the com- 
batants fought in a chair. And I am not sure that I can under- 
take the responsibility of concluding arrangements in such circum- 
stances,” 

“Blasted nonsense!” said Sir Jasper with all his former 
urbanity of demeanour. He flung the reins to his man as he 
spoke, and clambered down from the curricle. Stafford had 
gone before him to the gate and was now stamping from one 
foot to another in exquisite enjoyment of the situation. 

“(Ha, ha, ha!) Hello! Morning, Colonel, sorry to see you 
this way! (Ha, ha!) Have you brought another bath-chair for 
our man? Qh come, yes. "Iwon’t be fair if he do not sit in 
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a bath-chair too! Say, Foulks, you wheel one chair, I'll wheel 
the other, and we will run them one at the other and let them 
fire as soon as they please. Gad, what a joke!” 

Colonel Villiers turned upon his volatile friend a countenance 
the colour of which presented some resemblance to a well-defined 
bruise on the third day; it was yellow and green with pain 
where it was not purple with fury. 

“Mr. Stafford, sir, these jokes, sir, are vastly out of place. 
(Curse this foot!) Mr. Foulks, have the kindness to explain. . . 
Major Topham, explain to these gentlemen that I have come 
out to fight, sir, and that fightI will, by the living jingo!” He 
struck the arm of the chair in his fury, gave his suffering foot 
a nasty jar and burst into a howl of rage and agony. 

“Stap me,” said Stafford, “I’d as soon fight an old bear! 
Whisper, Foulks, is he going to shoot in his cage—beg pardon, 
I mean his chair ?” 

“Such is his intention,” said Mr. Foulks, grinning nervously 
as he spoke, and showing the set of fine Bond Street ivory already 
referred to by Mr. Stafford. “ But it strikes me it is somewhat 
irregular.” 

“Somewhat irregular?” ejaculated Lord Markham; “it is 
altogether irregular. I decline to have anything to say to it.” 

Sir Jasper remained standing gloomily looking at the ground 
and driving his gold-headed malacca into the soft mud as if all 
his attention were directed to the making of a row of little tunnels. 

“What is the difficulty, what is the difficulty?” bellowed 
Colonel Villiers. ‘You wheel me into position, and you mark 
the paces, eight paces, Foulks, not a foot more, and you give 
me my pistol. What is the difficulty—hang me, hang you all, 
Isay! What is the difficulty ?” 

“ The combatants will not be equal,” suggested Major Topham. 
“T told Villiers that I will gladly take his place.” 

“No, no, no!” screamed the old man turning round, and then, 
“Oh!” cried he, and screwed up his face. And then the gout 
had him with such fury that he gripped the arms of his chair 
and flung back his head displaying a ghastly countenance. 

“T remember,” champed old Foulks, “the dear Duke of Dar- 
lington insisted upon fighting Basil Verney (that’s Verney’s 
father, you know) with his left arm in splints, but as my Lord 
Marquis of Cranbroke, his Grace’s second, remarked to me at 
the time ——” 

“Qh, spare us the Marquis!” interrupted Stafford brutally. 
“Let us keep to the business on hand, if you please. The whole 
thing is absurd, monstrous! Look here, Jasper, look here, 
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Colonel, you two cannot fight to-day. How could you be equally 
matched even if we got another bath-chair for Jasper. We 
cannot give him the gout, man, and ’twould be too dashed unfair. 
Gad, Colonel, you would shoot too well or too ill, ’twon’t do! 
Come, come, gentlemen, let us make a good business out of a 
bad one. Why should you fight at all? MHere’s Jasper willing 
to apologize. (Yes you are, Jasper, hold your tongue and be 
sensible for once; you pulled off his wig, you know. Gad, it 
was not pretty behaviour, not at all pretty!) But then, Colonel, 
did not he think you had cut him out with his wife, and was 
not that a compliment? The neatest compliment you'll ever 
have this side the grave! He was jealous of you, Colonel ; faith, 
I don’t know another man in Bath that would do you so much 
honour, now-a-days.” 

“Oh, take me out of this,” cried the Colonel, suddenly giving 
way to the physical anguish that he had been struggling against 
so valiantly. “ Zounds, I will fight you all some day! Take 
me out of this. Where is that brimstone idiot, my servant ? 
Take me out of this, you devils!” 

Between them they wheeled his chair into the road and his 
screams and curses as he was lifted into the coach were terrible 
to hear. 

“Lord, if he could but call out the gout!” cried Stafford. 
“Look at him, gentlemen! Ha, he has got his footman by the 
periwig. Oh, ’tis as good as a play, he is laying it on to the 
fellow like a Trojan! Why, the poor devil has escaped, but his 
wig is in the Colonel’s hands. Ha, ha, he has sent it flying out 
of the coach! Off they go; what a voice the old boy has got, he 
is trumpeting like an elephant at the fair! Well, Jasper, what did 
I say? No duel to-day.” 

“Do not make so sure of that,” said Sir Jasper. He was 
moving towards the curricle as he spoke, and turned a sinister 
face over his shoulder to his friend. 

“Oh,” cried the latter, and fell back upon Markham, “ the 
fellow’s look would turn a churn full of cream! No, I will not 
drive back with ye, thankye, Sir Jasper, I will walk. Devil take 
it,” said Stafford, “I don’t mind a little jealousy in reason myself ; 
but if I were to drive home in that company, I’d have no appetite 
for dinner. Come, gentlemen, ’tis a lovely day, let us walk.” 

So Sir Jasper rolled home alone, and, as his coachman observed 


a little later as he helped to unharness the sweating horses, “ drove 
them cruel!” 
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Sorne XI. 


Lavy SranpisH was one of those clinging beings who seem morally 
and physically to be always seeking a prop. Before adversity she 
was prostrate, and when his lordship the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells was ushered into her sitting-room, half-an-hour after Sir 
Jasper’s departure for Hammer’s Fields, he found the poor lady 
stretched all her length upon the sofa, her head buried in the 
cushions, 

“Dear me,” said his lordship, and paused. He was a tall, 
portly, handsome gentleman with sleek countenance, full eye, 
and well-defined waistcoat. Could human weakness have touched 
him, he would have felt a pride in those legs which so roundly 
filled the silk stockings. But that human weakness could ever 
affect the Bishop of Bath and Wells was a thing that dignitary 
(and he gave his Maker thanks for it) felt to be utterly incon- 
ceivable. 

“Lady Standish,” said the Bishop; then he waved his hand to 
the curious servants. “ Leave us, leave us, friends,” said he. 

Lady Standish reared herself with a sort of desperate heart- 
sickness into a sitting posture and turned her head to look dully 
upon her visitor. 

“You come too late,” she said; “ my lord, Sir Jasper has gone 
to this most disastrous meeting.” 

“ My dear Lady Standish,” said Dr. Thurlow, “my dear child,” 
he took a chair and drew it to the sofa, and then lifted her slight 
languid hand and held it between his two plump palms. “My 
dear Lady Standish,” pursued he in a purring, soothing tone. If 
he did not know how to deal with an afflicted soul (especially if that 
afflicted soul happened to belong to the aristocracy and in prefer- 
ence inhabited a young female body), who did? “I came upon 
the very moment | received your letter. I might perhaps have 
instantly done something to help in this matter, had you been 
more explicit, but there was a slight incoherence ... very 
natural!” Here he patted her hand gently. “A slight in- 
coherence which required explanations. Now tell me—I gather 
that your worthy husband has set forth upon an affair of honour, 
eh? Shall we say a duel?” 

Lady Standish gave a moaning assent. 

“Some trifling quarrel. Hot-headed young men! It is very 
reprehensible, but we must not be too hard on young blood. 
Young blood is hot! Well, well, trust in a merciful Providence, 
my dear Lady Standish. You know, not a sparrow falls, not a 
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hair of our heads, that is not counted. Was the, ah—quarrel, 
about cards, or some such social trifle? ” 

“Tt was about me,” said the afflicted wife in a strangled 
voice. 

“ About you, my dear lady!” The clasp of the plump hand 
grew, if possible, a trifle closer, almost tender. Lady Standish 
was cold and miserable, this warm touch conveyed somehow a 
vague feeling of strength and comfort. 

“ About me,” she repeated, and her lip trembled. 

“ Ah, is it so? And with whom does Sir Jasper fight?” 

“With Colonel Villiers,” said she, and shot a glance of full 
misery into the benign large-featured face bending over her. 

“Colonel Villiers,” repeated the Bishop in tones of the blankest 
astonishment. “ Not—eh, not—er, old Colonel Villiers? ” 

“Oh, my lord,” cried Lady Standish, “I am the most miserable 
and the most innocent of women!” 

“My dear madam,” cried the Bishop, “I never for an instant 
doubted the latter.” His hold upon her arm relaxed, and she 
withdrew it to push away the tears that now began to gather 
thick and fast on her eyelashes. The Bishop wondered how it was 
he had never noticed before what a very pretty womar Lady 
Standish was, what charming eyes she had, and what quite un- 
usually long eyelashes. It was something of a revelation to him 
too, to see so fair and fine a skin in these days of rouge and 
powder. 

“And yet,” sobbed Lady Standish, “ ’tis my fault too, for I have 
been very wrong, very foolish! Oh, my Lord, if my husband is 
hurt, I cannot deny ’tis I shall bear the guilt of it.” 

“Come, tell me all about it,” said the Bishop, and edged from 
his chair to her side on the sofa, and re-possessed himself of her 
hand. She let it lie in his; she was very confiding. ‘“ We are 
all foolish,” said Dr. Thurlow, “ we are all, alas, prone to sin.” He 
spoke in the plural to give her confidence, not that such a remark 
could apply to any bishop of Bath and Wells. 

“Oh, I have been very foolish,” repeated the lady. “I thought, 
my lord, I fancied that my husband’s affection for me was 
waning.” 

“Impossible!” cried his lordship. But he felt slightly 
bewildered. 

“And so, acting upon inconsiderate advice, I—I pretended— 
only pretended indeed—my lord, that I cared for someone else, 
and Sir Jasper got jealous and so he has been calling everybody 
out thinking that he has a rival.” 

“ Nevertheless,” said the Bishop, “he has no rival. Do I under- 
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stand you correctly, my dear child? These suspicions of his are 
unfounded? Colonel Villiers?” 

“Colonel Villiers,” cried she, “ that old stupid red-nosed wretch ! 
No, my lord, indeed, there is no one. My husband has my whole 
heart!” She caught her breath and looked up at him with 
candid eyes swimming in the most attractive tears. ‘ Colonel 
Villiers!” cried she. ‘Oh, how can you think such a thing of 
me? But my husband will not believe me; indeed, indeed, indeed 
I am innocent! He was jealous of Lord Verney too, and last 
night fought Mr. O'Hara.” 

The Bishop smiled to himself with the most benign indulgence. 
His was a soul overflowing with charity, but it was chiefly when 
dealing with the foibles of a pretty woman that he appreciated to 
the full what a truly inspired ordinance that of charity is. 

“My dear child, if I may call you so, knowing your worthy 
mother so well, you must not grieve like this. Let me feel that 
you look upon me asa friend. Let me wipe away these tears. 
Why, you are trembling! Shall we not have more trust in the 
ruling of a merciful Heaven? NowI am confident that Sir Jasper 
will be restored to you uninjured or with but a trifling injury. 
And if I may so advise, do not seek, my dear Lady Standish, in 
the future to provoke his jealousy in this manner; do not openly 
do anything which will arouse those evil passions of anger and 
vengeance in him!” 

“Oh, indeed, indeed,” she cried, and placed her other little 
hand timidly upon the comforting clasp of the Bishop’s, “ indeed 
I never will again!” 

“And remember that in me you have a true friend, my dear 
Lady Standish. Allow me to call myself your friend.” 

Here there came a sound of flying wheels and frantic hoofs 
without, and the door-bell was pealed and the knocker plied so 
that the summons echoed and re-echoed through the house. 

“Oh, God!” screamed Lady Standish springing to her feet, 
“they have returned! Oh, heavens, what has happened? If he 
is hurt I cannot bear it, I cannot—I cannot!” She clasped her 
head wildly and swayed as if she would have fallen. What could 
a Christian do,a gentleman and a shepherd of souls, but catch her 
lest she fall? Half mad with terror she turned and clung to him 
as she would have clung to the nearest support. 

“Have courage,” he purred into the little ear; “I am with you, 
dear child, have courage.” 

So they stood, she clasping the Bishop and the Bishop clasping 
her, patting her shoulder, whispering in her ear, when Sir Jasper 
burst in upon them. 
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It was his voice that drove them apart, yet it was neither loud 
nor fierce, it was only blightingly sarcastic. 

“So!” said he, 

What was it Stafford had said: “'There’s the Bishop of Bath 
and Wells. He's red, as red as a lobster, from top to toe! They 
have a way, these divines.” Oh, Stafford knew doubtless: all Bath 
knew! Sir Jasper cursed horribly in his heart, but aloud only 
said: “So!” 

Lady Standish flew half across the room to him with a joyful 
cry, but was arrested midway by his attitude, his look. The 
Bishop said “ Ahem,” and “ahem ” again, and then said he: 

“T rejoice, I rejoice Sir Jasper, to see you return unscathed. 
Lady Standish has been greatly distressed.” 

“ And you,” said Sir Jasper, drily, “ have been consoling her.” 

“To the best of my poor power,” said the Bishop, and felt, he 
knew not why (if indeed it were possible for him to feel that 
way !) a shade uncomfortable. 

Sir Jasper closed the door and bowed. 

“J think,” said he, “I ought to crave pardon for this 
intrusion.” 

“Oh, Jasper!” cried my lady. 

Her husband turned towards her for a second. She wilted 
beneath his eye and sank into a chair. 

“Oh, Sir Jasper,” said she, floundering, “the Bishop has been 
very kind. I have been so unhappy about you.” 

“T see,” said Sir Jasper, ‘that his lordship has been very kind. 
His lordship, as I said, has been administering consolation.” 

Here all at once his stoniness gave way. He walked towards 
the Bishop and bent a ghastly face close to the florid uneasily 
smiling countenance. 

“My lord,” said Sir Jasper, “your cloth will not pro- 
tect you.” 

“Sir!” ejaculated the divine. 

“Your cloth will not protect you!” repeated Sir Jasper in that 
voice of strenuous composure that seems to tremble on a shriek. 
“ Oh, shepherd, you!” 

“Sir!” cried the Bishop, “do you mean to insinuate——” 

“I insinuate nothing,” cried the other and sneered. “So, 
madam,” he turned again to his wife, “this is your choice, eh? 
You were always a pious woman, were you not? You would like 
to have the approval of the Church upon your acts, would you 
not?” Indescribable was the sarcasm upon his lip. 

“Really,” said the Bishop, “I am seriously annoyed.” He 
looked reproachfully at Lady Standish. “Madam,” said he, “I 
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came to you, as you know, in pure charity, in unsuspecting friend- 
ship. I was not prepared for this.” 

“Ha, ha,” said Sir Jasper with a hideous laugh. “No, sir, I 
have no doubt you were not prepared for this. Pure, ha—unsus- 
pecting—this is pleasant! Be silent, madam, these groans, these 
crocodile tears have no effect upon me. Come, my Lord Bishop, 
your sanctimonious airs cannot take me in. Have I not read your 
letter? Oh, you have got a very fine head of hair, but I know... 
there is.a curl missing! Ha, Julia, you should take better care of 
your love-tokens.” 7 

“T vow,” said Dr. Thurlow, majestically, “that your behaviour, 
your words are quite beyond my poor comprehension.—Madam, 
I pity you from my heart!—Sir Jasper, sir,” folding his arms 
fiercely, “ your servant. I wish you good-morning.” He strode to 
the door, his fine legs quivering with indignation beneath their 
purple silk meshes. 

“No!” said Sir Jasper, and seized him roughly by the skirts. 
“No, you do not escape me thus!” 

“How now!” cried the Bishop, the veins on his forehead 
swelling, and the nostrils of his handsome Roman nose dilating. 
“Would you lay hands upon the Lord’s anointed? Let go my 
coat, Sir Jasper!” 

He struck at Sir Jasper’s retaining hand with his own plump 
fist clenched in a fashion suggestive of pulpit eloquence. 

“Ha! you would, would you?” exclaimed Sir Jasper, and 
leaped at the Episcopal throat. 

The next instant, to his intense astonishment, Sir Jasper found 
himself in an iron grip; lifted into the air with an ease against 
which all his resistance was as that of a puppet; shaken till his 
teeth rattled, and deposited on the flat of his back upon the floor. 

“Oh, help, help, help!” screamed Lady Standish. 

“ Really,” said the Bishop, “I don’t know when I have been so 
insulted in my life. “Tis the whole Church, sir, the Church of 
England, the State itself, that you have assaulted in my person!” 

He stood glaring down on the prostrate foe, breathing heavy 
rebuke through his high dignified nose. 

“You have committed blasphemy, simony, sacrilege, rank 
sacrilege,” thundered Dr. Thurlow. 

Sir Jasper gathered himself together like a panther, and sprang 
to his feet; like a panther, too, he took two or three stealthy 
steps and, half crouching, measured the muscular Bishop with 
bloodshot eyes, selecting the most vulnerable portion of anatomy. 
He panted and foamed. The air was thick with flying powder. 

Lady Standish flung herself between them. 
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“In mercy, my lord,” she cried, “ leave us—leave us!” 

Here the door opened and butler and delighted footmen burst 
into the room. 

The Bishop turned slowly. The grace of his vocation prevailed 
over the mere man. 

“May Heaven pardon you,” he said. ‘“ May Heaven pardon you, 
sir, and help you to chasten this gross violence of temper. And 
you, madam,” said he, turning witheringly upon the unfortunate 
and long-suffering lady, “may you learn womanly decorum and 
circumspection !” 

“ You shall hear from me again,” growled Sir Jasper, murder- 
ously.—* Toombs,” cried he to the butler with a snarl, “show 
the Bishop the door!” 

The Bishop smiled. He wheeled upon them all a stately back, 
and with short deliberate steps withdrew, taking his cane from the 
footman with a glassy look that petrified Thomas, and refusing 
Mr. Toombs’ proffered ministrations as he might have waved aside 
acup of poison. ‘ Vade retro Satanas,” he seemed to say; and 
so departed, leaving his pastoral curse voicelessly behind him. 





